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In Part 3 of our 
America’s Best 
series, we look at 
the galvanizing 
preacher T.D. Jakes 
and others who are 
changing the way 
we see the world 
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THE POWER OF CARING 


For Sarah Michelle Gellar, 
Home Is Where The Heart Is 


arah Michelle 

Gellar always 

has enjoyed do- 

nating to causes 
she admires. The seed 
was planted by her 
mother, Rosellen, who 
taught her that giving 
is imperative when you 
have the resources. As 
a busy teenage actress, 
her generosity took the 
form of check-writing. 
But contributing from 
a distance left her 
unfulfilled. 

“I wanted some- 
thing I could be a part 
of,” says Gellar, now 24 
and the star of the TV 
series Buffy the Vam- 
pire Slayer. A visit to 
Fiji in December 1998 
inspired her to seek a hands-on solution. The resourcefulness 
of the villagers amazed her as she surveyed the thriving com- 
munity they had created. She learned that with a little help in 
materials and manpower, people in other underdeveloped 
places could do the same. 

Gellar’s epiphany led her to Habitat for Humanity, a non- 
profit organization based in Georgia that builds affordable 
housing around the world. She had read about Habitat’s 
efforts in the news and admired both the mission and the 
method. Volunteers in 79 countries work alongside families to 
build the homes they will eventually own. Their “sweat 
equity,” as it’s known, earns them no-interest loans for 
the building materials. Since 1976, the organization has 
constructed more than 100,000 houses for 600,000 people. “It's 
not just financial support that Habitat needs,” Gellar says. “If 
you have this desire to go, they'll teach you. They'll take you.” 

The charity gladly welcomed her, inviting Gellar to a 
build in Barahona, Dominican Republic, in May "99. The New 
York City native joined a crew from Habitat, a single mother 
from the village and her four children to mix and lay cement 


To read other Power of Caring stories, visit www.cnnsi.com/caring. 





“It’s not just financial support that 


Habitat needs. If you have this desire 
to go, they'll teach you. They'll take you.” 


(pictured) for the skele- 
ton of the family’s new 
home. The old one stood 
next door, a ramshackle 
wooden house that a 
hurricane had pounded 
the previous year. 

During an intense 
day of labor, Gellar 
discovered the satisfac- 
tion that comes from a 
communal effort. She 
could also see the pride 
in the family’s eyes as 
mother and children 
admired their future 
home. “There's some- 
thing nice about the 
hope this gives you,” 
she says. 

Since that auspi- 
cious beginning, Gellar 
has donated both time 
and money to Habitat. Last December, she joined other enter- 
tainment industry colleagues to do preliminary work on a 
Habitat project in Wilmington, Calif., south of Los Angeles. 
Twenty houses were included in the build, part of the organi- 
zation’s 25th-anniversary festivities. 

Millard Fuller, Habitat’s founder and president, is happy 
to have Gellar as a disciple. She connects with a young audi- 
ence, and the cause relies heavily on her generation to carry 
out its projects. “Sarah’s involvement really telegraphs a 
powerful message, especially to younger people, that this is 
a good thing to do,” he says. “What she’s doing is modeling a 
behavior, which others emulate. She’s willing to get her hands 
dirty, and that’s impressive.” 

Gellar says, “I'm not going to find a cure for cancer. That’s 
not an ability I have. But I can really do something with Habi- 
tat.” She has all the skills she needs to give.—Alec Morrison 





For more information or to make a contribution, write Habitat 
for Humanity International, 121 Habitat Street, Americus, GA 
31709-3498, call (229) 924-6935 or visit www.habitat.org. 
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Seed “Fist ao First haircut. First word. First birthday. First jump. 

Bi skinned knee. First friend. First school day. First date. First prom. First college. ™ 
YF ” First job. Times three. For everything that life brings your way, a place 
to plan for it all. Health care. Finances. Insurance. Retirement. CIGNA.com. 

; Siena everybody who has dreams should have the chance 
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to make them real. 
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A Business of Caring. 


www.cigna.com 











OuT OF BLUE? JUST REPLACE THE BLUE. 








™ Printer The Canon $800 Bubble jet™ Photo Printer 


Prints 4° x n just 45 seconds’ Prints 8° x It 





2 minutes™ 





color photos 


now for only $199." Available now for only $299." 





Elegantly engineered, the S600 and S800 printers represent a major leap in ink jet technology. Showcases for innovation, these 
printers offer an unrivaled combination of quality, speed and cost-saving performance. The breathtaking quality is due to Canon's advanced 
MicroFine Droplet Technology” an innovation that produces ink droplets just 5 picoliters in size and places them with ultimate precision — 
without sacrificing speed. The result is brilliant 2400 x 1200 color dpi prints that will last up to 25 years without fadingt And since Canon's 
PhotoRecord™ software is included in the box, printing photos has never been easier. Besides the quality and speed 
superiority, it's Canon's exclusive money-saving individual ink tank system that really sets these printers apart from 


the pack. With separate ink tanks, you no longer have to replace the entire cartridge when a single color, like blue, 





runs Out. You simply replace the blue. It’s technology that makes sense. For more details about Canon digital 


maging solutions, visit us at www.usa.canon.com/consumer or call -800-OK-CANON. Canon KNOW HOW™ 
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Enterprise software from Microsoft simplifies working with partners. 
Multiple platforms, security issues, intranets, and extranets: the complexity of 
connecting with business partners is greater than ever. Microsoft® software 
quickly integrates your existing information systems with those of your 
partners. Tighter connections mean quicker response time, stronger business 
relationships, and lower costs—all of which, in turn, give you a competitive 
advantage. Visit microsoft.com/business Software for the Agile Business. 


FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES, INC. wanted to give buyers for its Macy's, 
Bloomingdale's, and other divisions a competitive advantage by providing real-time 
information on the status of their orders. Enterprise software from Microsoft helped 
establish a closer link with suppliers, increasing savings and improving service. 
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TO OUR READERS 
LETTERS 
NOTEBOOK 
MILESTONES 





THE ECONOMY: Recession Redux? 

Learning from his father, the President wants to get 
out the message: I care—but don’t blame me for the 
current slump 

Money in Motion: Daniel Kadlec looks for a 
market hero 

CONGRESS: Dubya’s Go-To Guy 

Why Speaker Hastert is key to the survival of the Bush agenda 


TECHNOLOGY: Smile When You Run a Red Light 
Is the traffic-light camera a lifesaver or a scam? 


JAPAN: Enter the Outsider 

The country is agog over Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi, one of the strangest 
politicians it has ever seen 

Meanwhile, in Seoul: The Nobel Peace 
Prize-winning President is in a tailspin 


NORTHERN IRELAND: The Shame of Belfast 
Sectarian hatred breaks out as little girls try to go to school 
GLOBAL AGENDA: Michael Elliott on the Durban conference 


cover: Photograph for TIME by Michael O’Brien 
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A Pentecostal preacher and 
a gay humorist; a Napa 
Valley chef and a feminist 
playwright; a runner, a 
giver, a Sixer. Meet them 
and others in TIME’s third 
installment on the people 
who are changing the way 
we think about and enjoy 
the world 


MICROSOFT: Never Can Say Goodbye 


— Justice says it won't try to bust up Bill 
ee il 


Gates’ company. But how does it expect 
— 


to tame the bully? 
MERGERS: The Compaq Compact 


Windows XP: Josh Quittner takes it for 
a crash test 
Why Wall Street isn’t buying the Hewlett-Packard package 


EDUCATION: Affirmative Inaction 

The courts say stop diversifying, but the colleges say buzz off 
SPORT: Sis! Boom! Bam! 

The Williams sisters make history as they dominate the U.S. Open 


25 | SHOW BUSINESS: Think you know Bob 

5° Dylan? He’s got new secrets to reveal 
Michael Jackson’s back. Is he any better? 
TELEVISION: When men bare souls 

La BOOKS: First Ladies take center stage 

MUSIC: An ex-pro surfer’s CD 

Slipknot’s noxious metal is here to stay 

SHORT TAKES: Rock Star fantasies; Junkyard realities 

PERSONAL TIME: Your Family and Money 

JOEL STEIN loves Larry King 

PEOPLE: Those mtv folks; Hurley-burly; Mel’s good Night 

CARTOON: Bruce Handy and Giynis acorn on Fay Weldon 
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Scott Jones 
Schwab Investment Specialist, 


Walnut Creek, CA 








Only one teaches a financial workshop. 





Planning Your Financial Future Workshop. Sure, you can 
count on Grandma for a warm hug, but financial advice? 
Fortunately, there's Charles Schwab. With workshops that offer 
just the expert advice you'd expect from us. 


Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. 


At Schwab's Planning Your Financial Future Workshop, our 
experienced Investment Specialists can help you every step of 
the way. With the topics that matter most to you: 


* Investment Plans _ 





* Education Savings Plans 





* Retirement Plans 
_* Estate Plans 





So come to our workshop. And walk away 
knowing you're getting the kind of advice you can 
feel very comfortable with. 

Call us to sign up for Schwab's Planning Your 
Financial Future Workshop and you'll also receive 
our complimentary planning guide. 





Charles SCHWAB 


Call 1-800-540-7276 Click Visit 403 locations nationwide 


©2001 Charles Schwab 4 Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (0901-14646) 


TIME 
COVER INTERACTIVE 


| >>» America’s Best 


The third install- 
ment in our series 
celebrates the peo- 
ple who sustain the 
life of the mind, 
body and spirit— 
and, in Allen Iver- 
son’s case, who 
also possess mad 
hops. Find audio 
interviews and 
interactive port- 
folios of all the peo- 
ple in this edition 
and the previous two installments at 


time.com/americasbest 














QqQuicKk VOTE 





Do you agree with our choices? Vote or 
e-mail us your feedback at 


americasbest@time.com 


COOL FOR SCHOOL 
Autumn, and a parent’s thoughts turn 
to higher learning. Find the best school 





ANORE LAMBERTSON FOR TIME 


for future freshmen, how to apply and 
how to pay for it, at our College Center, 
time.com/collegecenter 


> To help make your decision, check 
out TIME’s choices for Colleges of the 
Year. At 

time.com/coy/ 











Our partners in the America’s Best series offer 
programs that give an extra dimension 


ONE-HOUR CNN SPECIALS 
CAN will appear at —_ 
E.T. on Oct. 7 and Nov. 4 
ON MONDAYS, when the special issues 
a ~~) appear, the CBS 
TH 





Early Show will 
‘© THEEARLYSHOW® | preview the choices 


YW AMERICA ONLINE will poll its 
members about ho est 
‘o e, go to H 
America’s Best 





x @ OUR READERS 


The Great Society 


ISA BEYER, OUR SOCIETY EDITOR, KNOWS SOMETHING ABOUT THE TRICKY BUSI- 

ness of squeezing people into categories. She has successfully defied being put 

into a pigeonhole herself, having worked as a muckraking journalist in Singa- 

pore, later as our Jerusalem bureau chief and more recently as an editor of 
TIME cover stories ranging from human cloning to the life of Jesus. A native of 
Louisiana and graduate of the University of Texas, she has tried other walks of life, 
including delivering pizza and running a computer magazine. Lisa’s breadth of in- 
terests—and standard of excellence—came in handy for editing this week’s chapter 
of America’s Best, the third in our series on people at the top of their fields. 

In making choices for this installment, on Society and Culture, Lisa and assis- 
tant managing editor Priscilla Painton enlisted dozens of staff members with whom 
they led “unending debates that began months ago,” says Beyer. First they chose 
the categories, including such traditional roles as athlete and teacher, but they also 
strived to explore some professions for which there are rarely any academic degrees 
or award programs, such as best ad- 
vice columnist and best feminist. 
Then came the process of naming 
names. “In our staff meetings I had to 
actually limit the time we'd devote to 
America’s Best because otherwise we 
wouldn’t get any other business 
done,” says Beyer. “It was too much 
fun talking and arguing about great 
people. Listening, you learn some- 
thing about what people care about 
and know about most. Sports, food 
and humor: that’s where the most 
passionate exchanges took place. Of 
course, there’s a lot of subjectivity in 
these choices.” 

That’s where some homework 
was called for. To choose America’s 
best preacher, religion writer David 
Van Biema consulted experts in many 
denominations and spent hours 
watching tapes, searching for the most electrifying proclaimer of the Gospel. 
“Many were terrific, but the [T.D.] Jakes tape affected me profoundly,” he recalls. 
“When I got down to the Superdome to hear him preach in person, I found him 
amazing. It was the mastery and the beauty of the thing.” 

Indeed, while our previous chapter of America’s Best focused on the steely in- 
tellectualism of science, our journalists found that this one had a powerful emo- 
tional component. When writer-reporter Josh Tyrangiel interviewed Duke basket- 
ball coach Mike Krzyzewski about influences on his life, he spoke tearfully about 
his mom, showing a rarely seen side of the indomitable Coach K. “I’ve watched his 
Duke teams physically and psychologically destroy my beloved Maryland Terrapins 
for years now,” says Tyrangiel. “During the interview, I felt like I should be the one 
crying.” Observes Beyer: “The thing that struck me as the most common element 
running through this group was a kind of fundamental humanity. Take our best hu- 
morist, David Sedaris. He sends up his family members in shocking ways, but still 
you can tell, reading him, that his loved ones are really loved.” 

In coming installments, we will bring you our choices for America’s Best in 
Business and Technology, and Politics and Community. We hope you'll find them 


as categorically fascinating as we do. 


Stephen Koepp, Deputy Managing Editor 





EDITOR BEYER led the selection process 
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Home Sweet School 

ééWhat home-schooled students 
learn is that you can withdraw from 
the community if it is convenient 
and check back in when you want.9? 


LON C. THOMAS Jr. 
High Point, N.C. 





HOME SCHOOLING’S REAL THREAT TO 
public schools is not the money [SocIETy, 
Aug. 27]. No matter how you shift the 
dollars around, the bottom line in educa- 
tion funding is this: every child educated 
at home saves taxpayers money. Home 
schooling’s real threat is in making clear 


that public schools—and the teachers, | 


administrators and government officials 

who run them—are less successful in ed- 

ucating children than average parents 
with no special training or certification. 

LAURA DERRICK 

Austin, Texas 


STOP PUTTING TEACHERS DOWN! IN THE 
schools I have taught in, teachers work 
very hard to provide a quality education 
for all students. Along with their subject 
area, they have to teach character, morals 
and basic hygiene; deal with disruptive 
students; and tackle numerous other 
tasks. Schools have become the place 
where a child is not only educated but 
also raised. Teachers can’t do everything. 
Schools should be the place to send your 
child to learn, not to be raised. 
REBECCA M. GILLESPIE 
Elkhart, Kans. 


WHEN PEOPLE TAKE THEIR KIDS OUT OF 
public schools, they essentially give up 
that ground to whomever wants to stay in 
it and dominate the education field. 
Without the participation of the most 
promising students and their parents, 
the educational system is likely to be at 
best dull and at worst oppressive. 
RANDALL H. Cook 
Durham, N.C. 


ANY TREND THAT SERVES AS A CATALYST 
to improve our school systems should be 
revered and emulated. Loving parents 
do not sacrifice their own children’s fu- 
ture for a stab in the dark at improving an 
overly bureaucratic public school sys- 





tem. We have chosen to home school in | 


order to provide our children with a su- 
perior academic experience that is pro- 
vided in a morally protected atmosphere. 
As Mark Twain said, “I have never let my 

schooling interfere with my education.” 
HENRY AND SONNYA VARENHORST 
Smithfield, R.1. 


UNLIKE THE MAJORITY OF HER PUBLIC 
school peers, my home-schooled daugh- 
ter knows what century the Civil War 
was fought in and where Vietnam is on 
the map. Her public school friends may 
know how many slaves Jefferson and 
Washington owned, but my daughter 
understands the revolutionary ideas— 
limiting government powers, assertion 
of individual freedom and _ natural 
rights—that these men fought for. 
H. JACK FEDER 
Austin, Texas 


HOME SCHOOLING DOESN'T THREATEN 

public education. Public schools threaten 
public education. 

CYNTHIA STEINWEDEL 

Peoria, Iil. 


IF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS HAD THE 
same parental drive behind them that 
home schoolers do, public schoolers’ 
achievements would jump. Bottom line: 
it’s a parent problem. 
ROBERT SIMPSON 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WHAT HOME-SCHOOLED STUDENTS LEARN 
is that you can withdraw from the com- 
munity if it is convenient and check back 
in when you want. If all parents had the 
necessary resources and educational 


| background, then home schooling might 


approach the equality-of-opportunity 
standard that characterizes our nation. It 
fails that simple test, and the smug, self- 
righteous superiority of home schoolers 





ms 


| is not the stuff that makes a great people, 


regardless of the test scores. Get out in 

the community, and work to make your 

public schools better! Your attitude is in- 
tolerant and mean-spirited. 

Lon C, THOMAS JR. 

High Point, N.C. 


IN A HOME-SCHOOLING SETTING, STU- 
dents miss out on experiencing the di- 


| versity of teaching and learning styles 


they would normally encounter in a pub- 
lic school. Every teacher has something 
different to offer, and the exposure to 
varying points of view is a critical ele- 
ment in the development of tolerance. 
Knowledge is not a commodity to be 
traded between expert and novice. 
Rather, it is a construction of ideas nego- 
tiated by the learner in a social setting. 
ROSAMAR GARCIA 
Vancouver 


>> What separates childhood from adult- 
hood? Many of you thought home school- 
ers weren't missing out on childhood if 
they ended up being more patient, less 
competitive and combative, and more 
likely to introduce themselves than public 
school students. “How do rudeness and 
fighting allow kids to be kids?” asked a 
confounded mom. A woman from Alaba- 
ma asserted, “Being a child does not 
mean you have to be childish.” “I prefer 
polite, respectful behavior over the taunt- 
ing and bullying that pervade public 
schools,” agreed a North Carolinian. A 
16-year-old Minnesotan attested, “We 
home-schooled children have time for 
imaginative, unstructured play and the 
freedom to be innocent. | wonder, How 
does this make for less of a childhood?” 


Fire over Indonesia 


THE COVERAGE OF MEGAWATI SUKARNO- 
putri’s new role as Indonesia's President 
(WoRLD, Aug. 6] barely hinted at one of 
the most pressing challenges she faces. 
Indonesia's forests, perhaps the most bi- 
ologically rich in the world, are under as- 
sault as never before. Between 1985 and 
1997, the country lost nearly 50 million 
acres of forest. In the 3% years since, an 


| additional 12 million acres or more may 


have been lost. The biological, social and 

economic implications are incalculable. 

As one of her first actions, Megawati can 

show wisdom and vision by ending the 
onslaught on Indonesia's forests. 

KIRK TALBOTT, VICE PRESIDENT 

Asia Pacific Division 

Conservation International 

Washington 
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Find the right insurance, 


without all the hazards. 


sol Lire HOME WEALTH 

Rely on a name you can trust to find the coverage you need— Insurance.com. 
For unbiased information and free quotes for your car, home, health and life insurance 
from top companies, visit Insurance.com. Compare rates in our online insurance marketplace 


to see how much you could save. Visit www.insurance.com — America’s Insurance Resource. 


INSURANCE.COM 


FROM FIDELITY INVESTMENTS 





Probably this year’s most important self-improvement book.. 
“How You Too Can Develop 
a Razor-Sharp Mind...” 
Only $29.95* 


*But see below for an even better deal! 





HOW YOU TOO 
CAN DEVELOP A 
RAZOR-SHARP 
MIND AND A 
STEEL-TRAP 


MORY 
ion d Pig saps Even 
prove Agape Sex Life 


and esggte Your Days) 
en Joffe 


Tarn te page 442 of thir book and wee 
ew pou can pet it for ahantutety [row 


t is scientifically proven: Your brain is like a muscle. 

Sit in front of the tube with a six-pack and a bag of 
potato chips and it will turn flabby and quite useless. 
Exercise it vigorously and you will indeed be able to 
develop a razor-sharp mind and a steel-trap memory. 
There may even be a bonus of better sex and longer life. 
And, finally, a rigorously exercised brain will not 
develop Alzheimer's disease. This breakthrough book 
(soft cover, 454 pages, 8-1/2" x 11" format) will be your 
trainer and monitor to your new well-developed brain. 








Sid Tuchman of Indianapolis, IN says: “What an astonishing book! One 
can almost hear those brain cells crackle!" And Lloyd Hammett of 
Winnfield, LA says: "If this book will not make you smarter, nothing will.” 


We are the publishers of this book and are able to sell it for just $29.95. But we 
have an even better deal: Buy three books and we will let you have them for 
the price of two -- only $59.90! Your friends and relatives will thank you for 
this important gift. This book may (really!) change your life. Order it today! 


advance books 


division of jomira/advance 
470 Third St., #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 


Order directly from the publisher by toll-free 
phone (800) 600-2777, by fax (415) 356-7804, or 
by mail, Mention order code 1092Y151 and 
give Visa/MC # and expiration date, or send 
check for $29.95. Add $4.95 shipping and han- 
dling, plus sales tax for CA delivery. 30 days 
refund/return, except for shipping and handling 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 600-2777 or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 356-7804 ¢ 
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Rape Charges in Okinawa 


I JUST FINISHED READING YOUR STORY 
on servicemen in Okinawa and the rape 
case involving a male African-American 
Air Force staff sergeant and a young 
Japanese woman [WoRLD, Aug. 27]. 
Thank you for a balanced article. Iam a 
former Marine, and was stationed on 
Okinawa in 1996-97. The shock and 
shame from the 1995 rape of a 12-year- 
old girl by three servicemen were still 
reverberating then. All the same, I am 
sick and tired of articles that portray 
our military men as violent and the 
Okinawan women as innocent school- 
girls. Ninety-nine percent of the ser- 
vicemen are good kids trying to serve 
their country far from home. 
JENNY WATSON 
Stafford, Va. 


STUDENTS SPEAK OUT 


While our cover story on 
home schooling 
{SOCIETY, Aug. 27] 
drew impassioned 
letters from many 





ordinary 
to live and learn the way we choose.” 
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Critics on the Web 


WHILE I APPRECIATE THE PROMINENT 
mention of my website, the Flick 
Filosopher, in your article about re- 
viewers whose critiques appear online 
[CutrurE, Aug. 27], I am sorry that you 
questioned my integrity as a film critic 
without giving me the opportunity to 
respond. One of the joys of producing a 
labor-of-love site like mine is that I do 
not have an editor or a publisher pres- 
suring me to give a film a good review. 
The editorial freedom I have allows me 
to blast any and all films that deserve 
it—something I have to do with alarm- 
ing frequency. Yes, I write screenplays. 
Yes, I would love to see one produced 
someday. But lying to myself and my 
readers in order to ingratiate myself 
with the studios is not a price I’m will- 
ing to pay. 





MARYANN JOHANSON 
New York City 
Dressing Way Down 
KUDOS TO JOEL STEIN FOR “CONFUSING” 
badly dressed rich women with prosti- 
tutes [NOTEBOOK, Aug. 27]. As a woman, 
I am embarrassed by the sheer vulgarity 
of certain “modern” females who wear 
their sexuality on their sleeve. It makes it 
difficult to be a serene, self-respecting 
American lady when so many of my 
TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 
Daily reviews of the 
| latest electronic 
©) gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at onmagazine.com 
This week on time.com, 
see our new College 
Center, a complete 
| guide to where to 
0, how to get in, how to pay for it and 
what to do once you're there. At 
time.com/2001/collegecenter/ 
Check out TIME’s little 
sister 
TIME FOR KIDS covers 
the news in a kid- 
friendly fashion. The 
World Report edition is 
an eight-page weekly 
for students in Grades 
4 to 6. Our News Scoop 
edition is aimed at second- and third- 
graders, and the new Big Picture edition 
brings news to kindergartners and first- 
graders. To order, call 1-800-777-8600. 




















| Infinite Lithium ton 


Advertisement 
CELLULARBreakthrough 


The longest lasting cell phone 


battery on the market today 


Battery power is great—as long as it lasts. But even the best cell phones seem 


to have battery power that ends before you do. 


haven't really been around that long. 

Since they first hit the mass market in 
1983, cell phone usage has increased at 
an incredible 40 percent per year—and 
today there are over 80 million cell phone 
users in the United States alone. As the 
industry has grown, cell phones have got- 
ten smaller and more powerful. Unfortun- 
ately, battery technology has had a hard 
time keeping up. Now, a leading innovator 
in battery technology has introduced the 
ultimate cell phone battery. 
What good is a cell phone if you can’t 
turn it on? Battery power is great—as 
long as it lasts. But, even the best mobile 
phones seem to have battery power that 
ends before you do. If you have a Nokia 
5100/6100 series phone though, you won't 
worry about a short battery life if you pur- 
chase this amazing 3600mah Lithium-lon 
vibrating battery. You'll get up to 35 days 
stand-by and 20 hours of talk time in a 
single charge. Plus, after the initial three- 
cycle charge this memory-free battery can 
be rapidly charged from any level without 


|: hard to believe, but cellular phones 





NX 


Extra power. This battery vibrates 
to alert you quietly when you get a call 


less than 2 hours. Also, the lithium-ion bat- 
tery has no “memory effect,” a common 
problem for other types of batteries. import- 
antly, Li-lon batteries are not considered a 
serious environmental hazard since the 
cells do not use lead, cadmium or nickel. 
Try it for yourself...it’s risk-free. 

If you've ever been disconnected in the 
middle of an 





Battery 


Nickel Metal Hydride 


Lithium lon 


Extended Lithium lon 





losing a minute of capacity. Now every 


| recharge restores this 4-0z. power booster 


to full capacity. And, not only will you get 
extra power, you also get a vibrating bat- 
tery that alerts you quietly when you get a 
call. No more disturbing rings in the middle 
of meetings, the movies, or in class. 

Why this is a better battery. Small 
battery cells that are light, powerful and 
long-lasting are a crucial element for the 
success of all portable electronic products. 
Rechargeable lithium-ion batteries have 
many advantages over the early types of 
NiCd and NiMH batteries. For example, the 
Li-lon battery is lighter in weight (about half 
the weight of NiMH batteries) and 30-50% 
smaller in volume, yet it has a longer life- 
span than a NiMH battery. Lithium-ion 
cells recharge without the need of special 
re-fresh discharge circuitry. Li-lon batteries 
also recharge quickly, with an 80% percent 
charge in one hour, and a full charge in 


2 hours 
3 hours 
5-7 hours 


up to 20 hrs_ up to 35 days 


important call 
by a battery 
outage, you 
can certainly 
appreciate the 
value behind 
this product. 
The Infinite 
Vibrating 
Battery comes 
with a lifetime manufacturer's warranty and 
TechnoScout's exclusive risk-free trial. If 
you are not completely satisfied for any 
reason, return it within 30 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked" refund. 


Infinite Lithium lon Vibrating Battery 
waanee wee cece ee » 969.95 $9.95 S&H 
Please mention product code 13067-18747. 
For fastest service, 
call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
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24 hours 





36 hours 


7-10 days 





Virginia residents only—please include 4.5% sales tax. 
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countrywomen insist on dressing like | 
women of the night. I’m not sure why 
they want to look cheap. 
DIANA COOPER 
Kentfield, Calif. 


IN THE ’40S THERE WERE TACKY PARTIES. 
We would rifle our mothers’ closets try- 
ing to find some weird, mismatched out- 
fit to wear. But our moms were never 
trashy enough to produce anything as 
outlandish as the so-called haute fashion 
of this enlightened age.Thanks, Joel, for 
saying what we old broads think. 
PEGGY PONDER-PERRON 
San Antonio, Texas 


. er 
Arguing Assassination 

THANK YOU, CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER, 
for your commentary “In Defense of ‘As- 
sassination, ” supporting Israel's targeted 
response to Palestinian bombers [View- 
POINT, Aug. 27]. Israel is responding as 
the U.S. would to stave off the wave of in- | 
discriminate acts by Palestinian suicide 
bombers, who are not martyrs but mur- 
derers. The only reason Israel is negoti- 
ating is that it wants peace. 





RON GALLOP 
New York City 


ASSASSINATION IS A TERRIFIC IDEA. AND | 


from the Palestinian point of view, get- 
ting rid of that warmonger Ariel Sharon 
could only be a blessing. Oh, and the 
Pope’s anti-birth control stand is just a 
little much, don’t you think? Or maybe 
we should just sit down and try to work 
out our differences. That is what Kraut- 
hammer should be writing about. 
JAMES MILLS 
Hanover, N.H. 


Five Decades of Hits 


NOW THAT THE ISLEY BROTHERS HAVE 
once again made the Billboard Top 200 
chart, you tell us that it’s “time to forgive” 
them for their party anthem Shout [PEo- 
PLE, Aug. 27]. Is forgiveness required for 
the sin of producing one of the most jus- 
tifiably popular, ebullient and long-lived 
hits of the 60s? Should we forgive Beet- 
hoven for his Ode to Joy? 
SALLY FRENKEL 
New York City 


IN THE ARTICLE ON AL GORE’S RETURN TO 


public life [NaTION, Aug. 27], we re- 
ferred to Andrew Jackson’s winning the 
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popular vote in 1828 but losing the elec- 
tion. Jackson won the 1828 election. 
The reference should have been to the 
1824 election, in which Jackson won the 
popular vote but lost in the Electoral 
College to John Quincy Adams. 
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There's nothing like owning a home of your own. It feels so good to put down roots and become part ofa 


neighborhood. With private mortgage insurance, you can buy years sooner by purchasing a home with as 


little as 3 to 5% down—even less if you qualify. 


You can start building equity right away. And 
free up more cash for moving expenses, new 
furniture, whatever comes up. Ask your lender 
about PrivateMI today. Because the only thing 


better than owning a home is owning it sooner. 


www.privatemi.com Mortgage Insurance 
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VERBATIM 


é&é It’s either one of the best 

things I’ve ever done, or one 
of the dumbest. 77 

JANET RENO, 

on her candidacy for the 

governorship of Florida 


441 don’t know if we'll ever 
get the twinkle back. 77 
CADEE CONDIT, 
lamenting to talk-show host 
Larry King that father Gary 
Condit may never be the same 


4 That was shooting ducks 
in a barrel. It’s just a slam 
dunk. 97 

STEVEN SPIELBERG, 


on why he didn’t want to 
direct the Harry Potter movie 


44 If it were a movie, it could 

be called Honey | Shrunk the 
Surplus. 77 

SENATOR HILLARY CLINTON, 

at a press conference blaming 

President Bush for draining 

the surplus 


4 You win some, you lose 
some, and then there’s 
that little-known third 
category. 77 

AL GORE, 


campaigning for Minneapolis 
mayor Sharon Belton 


Sources: St. Petersburg Times; Larry King Live; the 
Guardian; AP; AP 
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BILL GATES 
Gov't won't carve up Microsoft. 
Company doesn’t even gloat. A 

kinder, gentler monopoly? 


RICHARD WILLIAMS 
Mercurial tennis dad's dream: 


daughters face off in U.S. Open 
final. (Sorry, Serena) 


VICENTE FOX 
ex Prez gets feted like king as 
Bush’s first state-dinner guest. 
But did he get a nickname? 
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QUESTIONABLE RECIPE Carly Fiorina, ceo of Hewlett-Packard, thought she had 
whipped up an irresistible dish: HP’s proposed acquisition of Compaq Computer. 
But Wall Street took one taste and sent stocks of both companies tumbling 
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PAUL O'NEILL 
Treasury Secretary lacks heft on 
Street, fiddies as economy and 
markets keep plummeting. 


DAN DUQUETTE 
BoSox G.M. tussles with own 
team as dream season turns to 


nightmare. Wait till next ... century 


FAY WELDON 

Author writes novel sponsored 
by Bulgari. And people look 
down on television! 
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Rioters at the July G-8 summit in Genoa 





Exit Stage Right 


New Mexico, and Kay Bailey 
Hutchison, the other Texas 
Senator and a new adoptive 


Sora Song 


Eight Ball Out of the Back Pocket 


YSTERIOUS SHIPMENTS OF BILLIARD BALLS MAY HAVE 

been showing up in Washington lately, say law- 
enforcement officials, and they are not for the making of 
The Hustler 3. Instead, anarchist groups may be stockpiling 
the extra balls and planning to hurl them in protest at the 
weekend conference of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund that begins Sept. 29. The balls are thought 
to be the troublemakers’ weapon of choice—easy to hide, 
easy to throw, legal to possess and dense enough to cause 
damage. Rioters defiantly threw them, along with less re- 
fined bricks, rocks and Molotov cocktails, at the Summit of 
the Americas conference in Quebec City last April. With as 
many as 100,000 expected to gather for the World Bank-IMF 
meeting, all local and federal law-enforcement agencies are 
on guard. “We certainly don’t want to inhibit those who 
come to demonstrate peaceably,” says Secret Service 
spokesman Jim Mackin. “But we have to be prepared for 
those who break the law.” —Reported by Elaine Shannon 


Tennessee will soon announce 
his plans; most think he won't 
return. Many of these Senators 


No SINCE BROOKS BROTHERS 
introduced its red-and-gold 
rep tie has a movement so 
seduced the G.o.p. Conservative 
stalwarts Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina and Phil Gramm of 
Texas have decided to yield 
their Senate seats after 2002, 
and strategists fear a wave of 
retirement notices in the next 
few months. Possible depar- 
tures include Senator Pete 
Domenici, a five-termer from 


mom. Aides to Alaska’s Frank 
Murkowski have let it 

be known their boss 

is weighing a run for 
Governor, meaning 
he could leave the 
Senate next 
year. And Die 
Hard 2 alum- 
nus Fred 
Thompson of 
Fred Thompson 
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are convinced that since Ver- 
mont’s Jim Jeffords became an 
independent and gave Demo- 
crats a majority, Republicans 
won't regain control of the 
Senate anytime 
soon. The more 
who retire, the 
more likely that 
is to be a self- 
fulfilling 
prophecy. 


18 Mike Luckovich for TIME 








Hurry, the Boss 
Is Coming 


LITTLE DIPLOMATIC FACE 

time seems to be one way of 
getting action in the battle 
against druglords. Mexican 
President Vicente Fox, in a 
speech last week to Congress, 
firmly underscored his coun- 
try’s cooperation with Ameri- 
can efforts in the drug war. 
That very day his officials were 
arresting cartel lieutenant 
Arturo (Chicken) Guzman, one 
of a brother team of alleged co- 
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Fabio Ochoa in 1999 
caine smugglers, who faces 
charges in the U.S. And just 
four days before Secretary of 


| State Colin Powell’s sched- 


uled visit to Colombia, that 
country’s cops were ushering 
Fabio Ochoa onto a plane 


| bound for extradition to Flori- 





da, where he is accused of 
helping to smuggle 30 tons of 
cocaine a month. —Reported by 
Peter Katel and Elaine Shannon 
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Curb Your Enthusiasm 
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NOTEBOOK - 
ACarofYor ii== Gap 


attention span this summer. 


melons ae ecu ti ey pay) Box-office grosses fell 
Own + So rt Of and plans to begin. = wind.c quickly. The drop-off (in millions): 








enrolling members 
C: SHARING IS AN ENERGY-SAVING even in car-wary $1.4 Final Fantasy, Weekend 1 
idea whose time may have come. For New York City by " . ee eee 
a couple of bucks an hour, on top of a October. $3.7 Final Fantasy, Weekend 2 


monthly or yearly membership fee, you 
can hop into a clean, gassed-up car and 2,900 members $68. 5 Planet of the Apes (1) 


drive it as long as you like—and never pay In 1998 a company called CarSharing $27. 5 Planet of the Apes ( 
for insurance or a single oil change. Com- Portiand first introduced America to the i i 
panies like ZipCar, which is based in Cam- shared-car concept. Last month it was 
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bridge, Mass., and expanded last week ee ae Flexcar, which ; $47, 7 Lara Croft: Tomb Raider (1) 

into Washington, maintain fleets of cars wants to open - 2 ; F ; 

parked in convenient locations around 30 cities over the F excda Zi ° 8 here Oph Toe Blea (8) 
next five years. FN Sources: ACNielsen, EDI and USA Today 


town. Customers can pick up a car, drop it 


off when they’re finished, and pay only for 2.450 members 
the hours they drive. The only downside: 
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cial tk enuncepenii Communduto brought the car-sharing That Means I’m Fired? 
no cherry-red Mustang coupes. 
; painters trary boa HE U.S. UNEMPLOYMENT RATE HAS 
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mid-1990s. Since then, are the euphemisms being used by 
eet cetarma le re sealant six other Canadian cities companies to describe layoffs: 
City have followed sult. communauto TELEGLOBE “Today announced plans to 
CarShare has 27 VWs— revector portions of its business.” 
transmission ae | Translation: 450 Jobs lost 
= the hills of the di tsp _ CISCO “The reduction in workforce will 
é Bay Area. _ aT —_ include ... involuntary attrition and the 
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Translation: 3,000 to 5,000 jobs lost 


SCHWAB “Announced today that ... it 
plans to implement further restructuring 


to reduce operating expenses.” 
Translation: 2,000 to 2,400 jobs lost 


LUCENT “Expects to reduce its net 
headcount ... through a combination of 
force management actions and attrition.” 
Translation: 10,000 jobs lost 


LOW-TECH SOLUTIONS 


| UNDERRATED Kelly Ripa RENT-A-GOAT With 3,000 acres in Northern California burning 
: with Regis Philbin. Kathie uncontrollably, residents of the West are in need of a new way 
; Lee's successor matches the to mitigate the danger of fire. It could come in the form of a 


farm animal. Many landowners have resorted 
to renting power-grazing goats to devour weeds 
and underbrush, thus improving soil quality and 
cutting down the risk of devastating 

brush fires. The nimble ¢ 
animals easily get into rocky, 





hilly and heavily forested 

terrain that machines can't P 
H navigate. And as a bonus, 4 
: poker-faced comebacks. A they'll even leave behind a § 
' Condit interview next? hearty supply of “fertilizer.” 4 
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“Mrs. Rozek taught 
me to ask 
fol S[-1-) to] alow lelelent 
the world.” 


“Well, | was his 
World History teacher.” 


“Mrs. Rozek had 
an amazing amount 
fo) M-)al-1¢0 War Lalo | 


enthusiasm.” 


“It was my first year 


of teaching.” 


It was 10th grade World History teacher Mrs. Rozek who made a 
difference in the life of actor Peter MacNicol. With the Target Take 
Charge of Education™ Schoo! Fundraising Program, you can support 
your school and your Mrs. Rozek. When you shop at Target with your 
Target Guest Card» Target will donate an amount equal to 1% of 
your purchases to the K-12 school of your choice.” We are who we 


are because of our schools. See store or visit Ti 
target.com for details on how you can participate. ARGET. 
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business—by spending less time copying? 
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DIED. TROY DONAHUE, 65, 
hunky, fleetingly adored 


and early 60s; of a heart 

attack; in Santa Monica, 

r Calif. The blond, blue- 

<eyed onetime Columbia University jour- 
nalism student catapulted to matinee- 
idol status with a lead role in the 1959 
teen love story A Summer Place, opposite 
Sandra Dee. Donahue abused drugs and 
drink as his career declined in the 1970s, 
but sobered up before appearing in such 
low-budget films as Bad Blood (1989) 
and John Waters’ Cry-Baby (1990). 


ANER BROS. PICTURES—AP 


DIED. CHRISTIAAN BARNARD, 78, brash, 
charismatic South African surgeon who 
performed the first human-to-human 
heart transplant in 1967; of an 
asthma attack; while vaca- 
tioning in Cyprus. More dra- 
matic than the surgery itself— 
Barnard called the technique 
“basic”—was that he proceed- 
ed when other heart-transplant 
surgeons, who had operated 
only on animals, were re- 
luctant. An antiapartheid ac- 
tivist, he caused a stir when he 
later transplanted the heart of 
a young man of mixed race into 
a well-to-do white man. The 
thrice-married Barnard un- 
abashedly enjoyed the fruits of 
his fame. “I love the female 
sex,” he told Time earlier this 
month. “I like to enjoy life.” 
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studio star of the late ’50s | 
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DIED. ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN, §1, wit- 
ty, accessible Presbyterian theologian 
who championed ecumenism and civil 
rights and served with Elie Wiesel on 
President Carter’s Holocaust Commis- 
sion; in Greenfield, Mass. Brown, whom 
TIME once called “the Catholics’ favorite 
Protestant,” co-wrote the book An Ameri- 
can Dialogue to help dispel anti-Catholic 
prejudice against John F. Kennedy. 


YDIED. PAULINE KAEL, 82, passionate, 
pugnacious, widely influential film crit- 
ic; in Great Barrington, Mass. Kael be- 
gan writing about movies in the San 
Francisco Bay Area before serving as the 
New Yorker’s film critic from 1968 until 
her retirement in 1991 (with a one-year 
break for a fling at Hollywood produc- 








ing). In her colloquial, compulsively 
readable prose, she punctured the pre- 
tensions of arty classics from Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour to 2001: A Space Odyssey; 
championed such American filmmakers 
as Steven Spielberg, Brian De Palma 
and Robert Altman; hailed Last Tango 
in Paris as a cultural event to rival Stra- 
vinsky’s Rite of Spring; and celebrated 
the appeal of pop American moviemak- 
ing, where “trash” (a favorite term of 
praise) often gave more pleasure than 
“art.” In the process, she set the tone 
and the tastes of a generation of critics. 


DIED. HEYWOOD HALE BROUN, 83, ele- 
gantly literate sports journalist and 
sometime actor; in Kingston, N.Y. A CBs 
commentator for 19 years, Broun coy- 
ered such sports events as Secretariat’s 


| victory in the Triple Crown, authored 


three books and appeared in 14 
movies, including For Pete’s Sake with 
Barbra Streisand. 


DIED. JUSTIN WILSON, 87, Cajun chef and 
humorist for public television whose 
trademark expression was “I gar-on- 
tee”; in Baton Rouge, La. Bedecked in 
red suspenders, Wil- 
son, a former safety 
engineer, studied his 
mom’s cuisine as a boy, 
wrote five popular 
cookbooks and was 
host on such shows as 
Cookin’ Cajun and 
Louisiana Cookin’. 
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Denise Darvall, 25, had been killed in a car accident. 


But her heart would get a chance to live on ina 
history-making procedure. As Dr. CHRISTIAAN 


BARNARD performed the world’s first successful heart 
transplant on a human, the world palpitated: 


In painstaking sequence, Dr. Barnard stitched the 
donor heart in place. First the left auricle, then the 
right. He joined the stub of Denise’s aorta to Louis 
Washkansky’s, her pulmonary artery to his. Finally, 
the veins. Assistant surgeons removed the catheters 
from the implant as Barnard worked. Now, almost 





the operation.) 


four hours after the first incision, history's first 
transplanted human heart was in place. But it had not 
been beating since Denise died. Would it work? 
Barnard stepped back and ordered electrodes placed 
on each side of the heart and the current (25 watt- 
seconds) applied. The heart leaped at the shock and 
began a swift beat. Dr. Bamard’s heart leaped too. 
Through his mask, he exclaimed unprofessionally but 
pardonably, “Christ, it’s going to work!” ... The heart 
gradually slowed its beat to 100 per minute. (Surgeon 
Barnard’s had been a frenetic 140 when he finished 
—Time, Dec. 15, 1967 





By Melissa August, Harriet Barovick, Daren Unmesh Kher, Ellin Martens and Sora Song 
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George Bush vows not 
to let the slump take 
him down. Can he 
avoid Dad’s mistakes? 
How he plans to brave 
the growing storm 


26 
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By JAMES CARNEY and 
JOHN F. DICKERSON 


EORGE W. BUSH USUALLY LIKES 
to have a little fun at Larry 
Lindsey's expense. As the Pres- 
ident’s chief economic adviser, 
Lindsey must trek downstairs 
to the Oval Office three days a 
week and brief his boss, the 
Vice President and other top aides on the 
state of the American economy. Lately, 
Lindsey has barely been able to get a word 
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out of his mouth before the President starts 
giving him grief. “When are you gonna 
bring me some good news, Lawrence?” 
Bush asks with a wink or a grin. “Any good 
news today, Lawrence?” 

But last week the news was so bad that 
Bush was hardly in a mood to kid around. 
The nation’s unemployment rate, which had 
remained steady—and low—while other in- 
dicators turned bleak, leaped to 4.9% on Fri- 
day, its highest level in four years. Wall 
Street was raining red arrows as the Dow 
lost 427 points in just two days—3.5% for the 






























week—while the NASDAQ fell 6 Atanoon 
meeting in chief of staff Andy Card’s office, 
top Bush aides decided to clear the Presi- 
dent’s afternoon schedule and dispatched 
him, grim faced, to the South Lawn of the 
White House to reassure Americans—and 
the markets—that he was “deeply con- 
cerned.” They summoned House Speaker 
Dennis Hastert and Senate minority leader 
Trent Lott for the occasion—a deliberate dis- 
play, says a top aide, “to show that the Re- 
publicans remain united.” Lott and Hastert 
stood by as Bush declared, “We've got a plan 





to get our economy moving so Americans 


can find work.” After he spoke, Wall Street | 


kept going south. 

For months the White House has been 
trying to find the perfect pitch for Bush’s 
words about the anemic economy: showing 
he is aware but not alarmed, positive but not 
Pollyannaish. This kind of delicate hand 
holding may be as much as any President 
can do to alter the course of a sprawling na- 
tional economy. Having already de 
his most powerful weapon, tax cuts, 

ackled himself to a promise not to spend 
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SEPT. 2001 


When unemployment hit 4.9%, 
the highest it’s been since 
1997, the Dow reacted by 
plunging 234 points 


WATCH OUT FOR FALLING STOCKS Bush 
tours a steel plant in Pittsburgh last month 


JUNE 1992 


Unemployment peaked at 7.8%, 

having risen for 39 straight 

months since Bush took office 
EVERY SOCK HELPS Despite photo ops 


like this one at J.C. Penney, Bush seemed 
distant to folks struggling in the early "90s 





Social Security surplus money, he is left to 
temper the worry during the wait. But the 
longer it lasts, the more the downturn is 
foreshortening Bush’s plans and expecta- 
tions, endangering everything he wants to 
get done in office. The downturn has taken 
chunks out of the magical budget surplus, 
threatening the President's plans to reform 
education and rebuild the military. Sudden- 
ly there’s talk of a second Bush recession. 
Although Bush was flanked by Vice 
President Dick Cheney and G.0.P. congres- 
sional leaders, the far bigger presence on 
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NATION 
out market crisis and can offer 
only wavering reassurances from 
the untested Paul O’Neill, the 
former Alcoa boss and current 
serious money out ofstocksand _ trusty sidekick Larry Summers, Treasury Secretary. And then 
By DANIEL KADLEC into bonds, money-marketfunds ran the economic rapids so there's Bush himself, whom no 
and savings accounts. That’snot expertlythat TIME dubbedthem onesees as supremely tuned to 
he stock market has been quite the mattress, but as the the Committee to Save the Wall Street worries. 
dishing out more stiff bedrock of Americans’ World during 1998's Asian Where's the authoritative 
lessons than a cranky retirement goals—401(k) financial crisis. and accurate all’s well that Rubin 
schoolteacher back from assets—keeps withering, you The Rubin question, of delivered when Asian economies 
summer break. Five months can practically hear the people course, is not meant literally. started rolling over in 1997? A 
after what just about everyone wail, “Where, oh where, have you Rubin, Secretary of the Treasury deep understanding of the Street 
figured was a bottom, stock gone, Bob Rubin? What, oh under President Clinton, iseasily led Rubin to steer Clinton down 
indexes are plunging anew. Last what, will you do, Alan found in his chairman's office at the path of reducing the deficit 
week the Standard &Poor’s500 Greenspan?” Citigroup, the banking colossus. and avoiding criticism of the 
dipped below its April 4 low, and Never mind that we gotinto _ Fat lot of good that does us. The Federal Reserve's interest-rate 
it has now erased more than this pickle pretty much on our Bush Administration faces anall- _ policies, consistently soothing 
three years’ worth of gains. The own with mindless market 
NASDAQ and Dow are flirting with speculation in pipe-dream 


their April lows too. 

Facing a second 
consecutive year of losses, 
thunderstruck hordes of 
investors have begun to move 


Internet stocks. Now that the 
mess is eating our futures, we 
need leadership, and it’s easy 
to pine for the days when 
Greenspan and Rubin, with 


the South Lawn Friday was the memory of 
his father, whose perceived lack of concern 
for average people during the last reces- 
sion cost him a second term. Faced with 
the 1990-91 downturn, “41,” as his son calls 
him, wasn’t much for feeling people’s pain 
or offering them relief. Washington should 
stand back and “let the economy right it- 
self,” the former President used to say, and 
it eventually did—just in time for him to 
lose. The elder Bush’s belated attempts at 
empathy were feeble and sometimes 
laughable. In a famous photo op in 1991 to 
send the message to consumers to spend, 
he bought some tube socks. On a visit to 
economically devastated New Hampshire, 
Bush Sr. sounded like an automaton when 
he uttered the words, “Message: I care.” 
The son is different, say aides. “He’s 
learned his father’s lesson,” says a senior 
White House aide. “The American people 
need to see you, and you need to show 
them that you care.” 

But if Bush has figured out that smart 
Presidents shed tears, he is still learning 
that his options are limited. Bush’s “plan” 
to jump-start the economy is the same plan 
he’s had since the campaign. Its featured 
item—a $1.35 trillion, 10-year tax cut—has 
been enacted into law. Most of those $300 
and $600 rebate checks have been sent out. 


CONSUMER CONFIDENCE 





Now Bush must hope 
that taxpayers use that 
money to spark a re- 
bound or that the Fed’s 
rate cuts ignite a rally 
on Wall Street. The oth- 
er elements of Bush’s 
proposed cure—freer 
trade and energy re- 
form—face hurdles in 
Congress and, even if 
enacted, offer more dis- 
tant relief. 

If that weren't 
hard enough, Bush 
must battle the reces- 
sion while he fights 
with Congress. Dem- 
ocrats are accusing the 
other party of reckless- 
ly wasting the surplus 
and endangering So- 
cial Security. The White House insists that 
it can juggle the economy and the budget 


battle without dropping its focus on the | 


rest of the President’s agenda. Bush needs 
to speak out enough about the slowdown so 
voters don’t think he’s detached, his advis- 
ers say, but he shouldn't talk about it so 
much that he keeps the woe on the front 
page—or worse, adds to darkening con- 


2001 The Confidence Index falls for 
three months, to 114.3 by late August 





sumer sentiment. It’s an imprecise bal- 
ance. In speeches he talks more about how 
he will “work hard” to get things done in 
Washington—a reaction to lingering criti- 
cism of his 28-day vacation. And aides say 
he is going to “focus like a laser beam” on 
the economy, a line lifted directly from Bill 
Clinton’s 1992 campaign. But at the same 
time they insist that Bush is not consumed 


1 992 The Confidence Index hits 47.3, almost 
74 points lower than when Bush took office 
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markets at critical times. 

The Bushies have tried to 
step up. The President, ina 
halting Friday press 
conference, admitted that he 
was “concerned.” Oh, great, 
now we're petrified, went the 
market response as stocks 
fell on that word. O'Neill has 
said he expects normal 
economic growth of 3% or more 
next year. But it's not clear he 
said it loud enough for anyone 
to hear, much less be 
convinced. 

The issue with Fed Chairman 
Greenspan has nothing to do 
with credibility. He's as battle 


Wall 
Street traders 
after a bloody 
week 


tested as theycomeandinspires _ traders shoved long-term bond 
confidence, even if his yields close to a 2%-year low. 
pronouncements sound Perversely, the bond 
mystifying at times. Presumably market's lack of faith ina 


he'll cut interest rates again, 
maybe with a surprise move this 
week. Rumors of a sudden half- 
point cut briefly infested the 


recovery might just save the day 
because long-term rates, which 
bond traders collectively set, 
carry the most juice. As long 


markets on Friday. rates fall, so do mortgage 

But even if Greenspan rates, giving homeowners the 
moves aggressively, it may not chance to refinance and save a 
work. His seven cuts in eight bundle every month. Such 
months so far have not packed savings typically get spent, 
the needed firepower to reverse and far outweigh the effects 
this torturous slowdown. Indeed, of tax cuts or any other 
the folks who listentoGreenspan _ direct step the President 
most carefully—those in the might take. 
Treasury-bond pits—are starting In Bush's defense, the 


to give up ona 
Greenspan 
solution. In a sign 
that they expect 
economic 
weakness to 
persist, last week 


current climate is different from 
anything Clinton and Rubin 
faced. The '98 panic was an 
overseas event that never did 
reach these shores, And let's not 
forget that the stock bubble 
inflated on Clinton and Rubin's 





watch. Bush and O'Neill are 

left to deal with the aftermath, 
and slowdowns that stem from 
burst bubbles are tough to fix. 
Ask the Japanese, who are still 
wrestling with the results of a 
market meltdown that began 12 
years ago. 

The U.S. appears to be in no 
such jeopardy. Already, there are 
faint signs that the beleaguered 
manufacturing sector is ready to 
recover. If bond yields move 
much lower and tapped-out 
consumers can get better terms 
on their debt, a recovery may not 
be so far off. If we need a hero, 
patience may be its name. The 
good news is that a lot of risk has 
already been wrung out of the 
stock market. So this is no time 
to run scared, even though the 
cranky teacher is back in the 
classroom and it seems a long 
time till next summer. a 





by the fiscal tremors. “We're in an instant- 
aid society, where every week you have to 
do something new,” says spokesman Ari 
Fleischer. “He doesn’t subscribe to that.” 
So Bush will spend this week on his fa- 
vorite topic, education, in an effort to get 
his stripped-down reform plan out of Con- 
gress and onto his desk. And toward the 
end of the month he will launch what aides 


THE GDP 


The gross domestic product grows only 


0.2% in the second fiscal quarter 


are touting as a major new initiative called 
“Communities of Character”—an attempt 
to spur responsible behavior through poli- 
cies aimed at teaching character education 
in schools, helping the children of prison 
inmates and encouraging volunteerism. 
Bush will also make simple bully-pulpit ap- 
peals to patriotic and civic pride. “It’s why 
he ran for office,” says White House Coun- 
sellor Karen Hughes. “It’s the essence of 
compassionate conservatism.” 

But that essence may be lost on Amer- 


*| icans more worried, at least for the mo- 


ment, about money than morality. The de- 
bate over the economy and the budget 
threatens to drown out everything else 
Bush wants to do. Even trial balloons like 
the White House’s flirtation with the idea of 
reducing capital-gains tax rates for two 
years to add energy to the economy are 
likely to provoke weeks of contentious de- 
bate, derailing any neatly choreographed 
events meant to change the subject. By Oc- 
tober, when Bush is threatening to veto 
spending bills that exceed his budget 
guidelines and Democrats are accusing 
him of gutting social programs, boutique 
ideas and visits with schoolkids may seem 
woefully out of touch. 

Bush has some facts on his side. 
Despite all the pain people may see and 


feel, and their anxiety about the future, the 
U.S. economy is not even in a recession— 
which is defined as two consecutive quar- 
ters of negative growth. (The second quar- 
ter, the worst in eight years, registered 
0.2% growth.) And the economic down- 
turn is something that started before Bush 
took office, a fact that the President and his 
surrogates not surprisingly point out at 
every turn. “For the last 12 months,” Bush 
told a Teamsters rally in Detroit on Labor 
Day, “let me repeat—for the last 12 
months—the economy has been way too 
slow.” He added, “People are hurting. And 
people are suffering. And there are families 
who wonder about how they're going to 
feed their kids, and I understand that, and 
we've got help in Washington.” Message: I 
care, but it ain’t my fault. 

While Bush was taking to the podium 
to show his concern, others in his Adminis- 
tration were sending a slightly different 
message—that everything was going to be 
O.K. once the tax cut kicked in. “We feel 
like the President’s tax cut came at the 
right time,” says Hughes. “It is going to 
show this year and then again next year.” 
This Friday retail sales figures for August 
will be released, providing the first sign of 
whether the $27.8 billion that has been dis- 
tributed in tax rebates has given the econ- 


The country enters recession as it begins three consecutive 
fiscal quarters of negative growth 
> 
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come in January, when tax rates will each 
be reduced 1% and the child tax credit will 
be raised to $600. The cumulative effect, 
the Administration promises, is that the 
economy will turn around by December or 
early in 2002. 

But what if the Administration is 
wrong? Behind the scenes, White House 
aides are girding for a long downturn. Even 
if their predictions of near-term recovery 
are off, they say, the longer-term business 
cycle is on their side. “Recessions don’t last 
for more than two years,” muses a senior 
White House aide, who, like many, uses the 
word recession as if we were in one. “Ulti- 
mately, when the economy turns around, 
the voters will give the President credit. 
And then what will the Democrats do?” 

Remarks like that only quicken the al- 
ready thumping pulse of congressional Re- 
publicans, who must face the voters next 
year, not in 2004, That’s why last week 
House Republican leaders were pushing 
hard for an immediate second round of tax 
cuts—the cut in capital-gains rates—to 
stimulate the economy. The President and 
his staff argue that his tax cut—plus passage 
of his energy plan and expanded “fast- 
track” authority to negotiate international 
trade agreements—will solve the problem. 
They're wary of a capital-gains rate cut, 
which liberal Democrats would ridicule as 
a sop to the rich. 

Of course, Democrats are already mak- 
ing that argument about Bush’s tax cut, let- 
ting no cable show go unvisited in order to 
blame the hard times on the President. They 
declare with straight faces that the slow- 
down didn’t “really” kick in until moments 
after Bush took the oath of office, and they 
delight in the opportunity provided by the 
shrinking surplus to accuse Republicans of 
raiding the Social Security trust fund and 
“endangering our seniors.” Though intel- 
lectually suspect, it’s a potent attack. Re- 
publicans returned to Congress after the re- 
cess to an internal poll that showed that 
voters’ concern about the future of their re- 
tirement system had doubled. 

For the Republicans, hope lies with 
those who predict that the economy will re- 
bound by early next year. Indeed, the elder 
Bush always believed that if the recovery 
had just started a little earlier, he would have 
been re-elected. Bush adviser Lindsey is 
among those who think the calendar will 
shine on the younger Bush. But until it does, 
when the President asks, “Any good news 
today, Lawrence?” the answer will continue 
to be “No.” —With reporting by Douglas C. Waller 
and Adam Zagorin 
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omy a jolt. Aides also hope that a lift will | 


GO-TO GUY 


Once overlooked, DENNIS HASTERT is now seen as 
key to the President’s agenda—and even his survival 


By DOUGLAS C. WALLER 





EY, SPEAK, YOU RENTED YOUR 
tux yet?” George W. Bush 
asked House Speaker Dennis 
Hastert as he walked into the 
Oval Office a few hours before 
the state dinner with Mexico’s 
President last week. Bush 
couldn’t resist firing another one at his 


guest: “Make sure you don’t get one of 


those powder blue ones.” 

Hastert chuckled—but only briefly. 
Hastert and his House Republicans want 
the President to do more to help the econ- 
omy, like pass a capital-gains tax cut. “We 
want to make sure the economy is getting 
better so people can see it by next summer 
at the latest,” Hastert told the President, 
evidently concerned about next autumn’s 
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midterm elections, when the G.o.P. could 
lose control of the chamber. The Speaker 
added that the House G.o.P. would offer up 
its own emergency round of tax cuts—with 
or without White House backing. “Fine,” 
Bush said, feigning enthusiasm. Privately, 
the President is worried that a Hastert 
plan, if passed, could dunk the budget in 
red ink by 2004, when he is up for re- 
election, if not sooner. But Bush decided 
not to object to Hastert’s plan in public. 
After almost three years as House 
Speaker, Denny Hastert has become some- 
one even Presidents would prefer not to 
cross. He runs the only chamber of Con- 
gress that Bush can count on, and Hastert 
knows it. “A lot of the heavy lifting is going 
to have to come out of the House,” Hastert 
told TIME. In the beginning, Bush took the 
G.o.P.-controlled House for granted and 





focused his attention on the troublesome, 


evenly split Senate, where his party clung 
to power by dint of Dick Cheney’s tie- 
breaking vote. But once Democrats took 
control of the upper chamber, Bush need- 
ed Hastert to pass bills as close to the Pres- 
ident’s liking as possible so he could have 
maximum bargaining room when the Sen- 
ate and House meet in conference. For 
Hastert, “this could be a defining mo- 
ment,” says G.O.P. pollster David Winston. 

Hastert has come a long way since Jan- 
uary 1999, when his colleagues turned to 
the former high school economics teacher 
and wrestling coach after Newt Gingrich 
was dumped and his designated successor 
Bob Livingston suddenly quit. Hastert was 
widely dismissed as a pawn of more con- 
servative and less presentable back-room 
operators like majority leader Dick Armey 
and majority whip Tom DeLay during the 
last two years of the Clinton Administra- 
tion. Democrats called him the accidental 
Speaker, who they predicted would return 


HASTERT’S 
FALL LINEUP 


STALLED BILLS 


Needs to finish 
education, patients’ 
rights and energy bills 

SURPLUS POLITICS 
Must fend off 
Democratic charges 
that Bush will “raid” 
Social Security 


HOUSEKEEPING 
Campaign to avoid 
losing the House 






to the back benches when 
they retook the House in 
the 2000 elections. “It was 
overwhelming,” Hastert 
says of the first few 
months in his new job. 
“We had to begin by find- 
ing the keys to the doors 
in the Speaker's office.” 
But after campaign- 
. ing in 178 congressional 
S districts in 2000, he kept 
* the House under G.o.P. 
* control and earned the 
fealty of his troops, who 
shout, “Coach! 
Coach!” when he walks 
* into their caucus meet- 
ings. Hastert’s keen sense 


often 


of the commonplace fa- 
vors and bills his members need to survive 
the next election is in contrast to with Gin- 
grich’s millenarian frothings. “Newt had a 
vision for the year 2020,” says South Car- 
olina Representative Lindsey Graham. 
“Denny is thinking about next Tuesday.” A 
conservative, Hastert has also done what 
DeLay and Armey could not: convinced 
pivotal G.o.p. moderates that he cares 
about them too. And he should. In a close- 
ly divided House, their votes carry more 
weight. “I don’t know of anyone else who 
could be Speaker now,” says moderate 
G.O.P. Representative Christopher Shays, 
who’s clashed with Hastert on campaign- 
finance reform but describes the Speaker as 
possessing “the proper temperament for 
the country.” 

In a chamber known for its 
impressed, vacuum-packed politicians, the 
avuncular Hastert has some natural advan- 
tages. Raised in northern Illinois, where he 
grew up ona farm, he’s lived virtually all of 


self- 


his 59 years in his sprawling commuter dis- 
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trict west of Chicago, which also includes 
Ronald Reagan’s hometown. Heavyset and 
rumpled, Hastert looks a little like comedi- 
an Drew Carey. In public his staff address- 
es him as Mr. Speaker, but in private he 
prefers that they simply call him Denny. 
He shuns the Beltway talk-show-and- 
cocktail circuit and, at the end of the week, 
usually catches the first plane he can back 
to his modest Yorkville, Ill., home across 
from a cornfield on Route 34. When he be- 
came Speaker, his security detail told him 
he’d have to lock his doors at night. 

He may have the most to fear from the 
guys across the aisle in Congress. He and 
Democratic leader Dick Gephardt are 
barely on speaking terms, and have locked 
horns over everything from scheduling 
votes on bills to the appointment of the 
House chaplain. Democrats complain that 
behind Hastert’s aw-shucks mien is a take- 
no-prisoners pol. When they belittle him as 
DeLay’s puppet, Hastert just smiles. “No- 
body’s running the show but me.” While 
it’s true that DeLay was instrumental in 
seeing Hastert, then his deputy whip, get 
the top job, the Speaker is his own man on 
matters large and small. It was Hastert, for 
example, who organized the House majori- 
ties that passed the crucial education and 
patients’ rights bills over DeLay’s objec- 
tions, When Armey and DeLay publicly 
called for Bush to oppose funding for em- 
bryonic stem-cell research, Hastert stayed 
out of it. (Hastert begged off taking a stand 
before Bush did.) 

On Saturday mornings back home in 
Illinois, Hastert and his wife Jean drive for 
groceries. Afterward, Hastert likes to drop 
in on the local Republican headquarters 
several shops down to catch up on town 
gossip, then head to nearby Bristol, where 
a buddy owns a garage. Hastert loves to re- 
store old cars and fire trucks. “Being pow- 
erful is something I never sought,” he said, 
riding in his suv last month past miles of 
corn and soybean fields in his district. “But 
I understand this is a fickle business, and 
we need to grab the moment now.” 

The modern House of Representa- 
tives, though, has a nasty tendency to de- 
vour its leader. The Speaker's gavel has 
changed hands four times in the past 14 
years. Tip O’Neill was the last Speaker to 
leave without being ousted by scandal or 
electoral defeat. Denny Hastert may hope 
for a long reign in the top job. But if the 
economy keeps going south, Hastert, the 
former high school economics teacher, 
may be undone by the subject he once 
taught. —With reporting by John F. Dickerson 
and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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Speeders, Say Cheese 


Can a picture tell a lie? Supporters say red-light 
cameras save lives. Opponents say they're a scam 





that 69% of Americans support their use. 
Yet at least seven states have blocked pro- 
posals to implement them, and oppo- 
nents—ranging from House majority leader 
Dick Armey to the American Civil Liberties 
Union—argue that the cameras violate pri- 
vacy and place profit above public safety. 
Part of the problem is that virtually all 
the devices in place are operated by private 
firms that handle everything from in- 
stalling the machinery to identifying viola- 
tions—often with minimal police over- 
sight—and have an incentive to pull in as 
many drivers as they can. The companies 


CATCHING A 


By ANITA HAMILTON 
OME PEOPLE GET ANGRY. SOME STO- 
ically accept their fate. Others try to 
reason with the police officer who 
has pulled them over for some real or 

imagined traffic offense. But when law en- 

forcement is represented by a computer- 
driven camera that has immortalized your 
violation on film—as is the case at hundreds 
of intersections in more 60 cities around 

the U.S.—it’s hard to talk your way out of a 

hefty fine. Yet that is precisely what some 

300 motorists in San Diego succeeded in 

doing last week when a superior court 

judge ruled that pictures taken by so-called 
red-light cameras were unreliable and 
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PEEK-A-BOO: Do traffic cameras 
like this one in Oxnard, Calif., 
invade drivers’ privacy? 


get paid as much as $70 a ticket, 
and the total revenue is hardly 
chump change. San Diego has 
raked in $15.9 million since Oc- 
tober 1998, and Washington 
$12.8 million since August 1999. 
“It’s all about money,” says 
Congressman Bob Barr, a lead- 
ing critic. Not so, insists Ter- 
rance Gainer, Washington’s ex- 
ecutive assistant chief of police. 
“We have reduced fatalities. If 
some company is making mon- 
ey off that, that is the Ameri- 
can way.” 

Critics counter that there 
must be other, less intrusive 
ways to make intersections 
safer, such as lengthening the 
yellow light or adding turn 
lanes. “I object to this fixation 
we have with cameras and elec- 
tronically gathered information,” says Barr. 
“It places too much confidence in technol- 
ogy.” That confidence, as Washington resi- 
dents have learned, can be misplaced. The 
city removed one camera last May that had 
generated more than 19,000 tickets at a 
particularly confusing intersection. In San 
Diego, faulty sensors made drivers appear 
to be going faster than they really were. 


The city suspended the system in July, 


pending an independent audit this fall. 

Another concern is privacy. While sys- 
tems in Washington, Maryland and North 
Carolina photograph nothing but the rear 
of the car, others in Arizona, California and 
Colorado take a picture of the driver’s seat 
as well—a bit of electronic monitoring that 
could land straying spouses in trouble a lot 
more serious than a traffic violation. 

In Europe, where speedcams are de- 
ployed by the thousands and are even less 
popular than they are here, resentful driv- 
ers have started to take matters into their 
own hands, seeking out hidden cameras and 
knocking them over with their cars. a 
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therefore inadmissible. 

The first U.S. court decision to reject en 
masse traffic violations caught on camera, 
the ruling by Judge Ronald Styn has fueled 
debate over the growing use of the devices. 
Police departments swear, and studies in- 
dicate, that the robocams deter people from 
speeding and running red lights. A Lou 
Harris poll set for release this week finds 
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1. When the light turns red, a computer-controlled 
camera placed 60 ft. before the intersection is activat 
2. Metal detectors buried under the pavement 
detect a passing car and calculate its speed. 
3. Cars moving too fast to stop are snapped from 
behind before and after they enter the intersection. 
A close-up is taken of the license plate. 
4. Images are reviewed by a police officer, 
and citations are mailed within five days. 
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Japan is desperately pinning all its hopes on the 
strangest politician the country has ever seen 


By TIM LARIMER TOKYO 


HE STREETS OF TOKYO ARE BEGIN- 
ning to stink like New York did 
when I lived there in the 1980s.” 
That’s just about the worst insult 
you could deliver in Japan, but Ya- 
sunori Fukugawa, 47, a professor of urban 
planning, isn’t the only one who sniffs trou- 
ble. In the shadows of Tokyo’s futuristic 
skyscrapers, there are tent cities with hun- 
dreds of permanently homeless men. 
Mother Teresa’s nuns have set up a soup 
kitchen in the second richest nation on 
Earth. The economy is shrinking, and the 


22 official unemployment rate has risen to 


5%, highest in a generation. In recent 
:° weeks, the blue-chip stars of the country’s 
2 manufacturing sector—the makers of com- 
5 puter chips, TVs and PCs, such as Toshiba, 


< Fujitsu and NEC—have announced that 





== they will shed tens of thousands of jobs. 


The Koizumi Factor 


HIS LEADERSHIP 

With a decisive top-down style, he is 
shaking things up in a place where action 
gets bogged down by consensus 


Amid this gloom, the Japanese are 
placing their hopes on a Prime Minister 
who comes across like a rock star. Junichi- 
ro Koizumi is a 59-year-old career foot 
soldier of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
which, except for one brief period, has 
ruled Japan for the past 46 years. But 
Koizumi has shrewdly positioned himself 
as an outsider. “If my party tries to destroy 
my reforms, if they try to stand in my way, 
I won't hesitate to destroy the party itself,” 
he said repeatedly while he was campaign- 
ing for parliamentary candidates this 
summer. 

Koizumi's program is revolutionary. It 
amounts to a systematic unraveling of 
Japan’s political and financial institutions. 
To help ease the burden of the govern- 
ment’s debt, estimated to be as high as 
$5.5 trillion by some economists, he has 
proposed cutting the budget 10% and shift- 
ing spending from public-works projects to 
education, job training and en- 
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INSIDE THE OUTS 


vironmental cleanup. Koizumi has set a 
three-year target for settling the balance 
sheets of Japan’s heavily indebted banks. 
He has appointed a free-wheeling Cabinet 
that is younger, more female and includes 
more outsiders than any seen before. Most 
stunning of all, Koizumi has made a 
promise that he will have no trouble keep- 
ing: there’s going to be a lot more econom- 
ic pain before things get better. Such 
straight talk is endearing. “I wish he could 
be my father,” coos Yoshie Hishinima, 30. 
“My own is nowhere near as cool.” 

Such sentiments are common. Every 
word Koizumi speaks is golden. Whether 
celebrating with a champion sumo wres- 
tler, tossing a baseball back and forth with 
President Bush, or commiserating with 
leprosy victims mistreated for decades by 
the government, Koizumi has touched a 
downcast nation. A record label has re- 
leased a CD of his favorite Elvis hits. 
There’s a mint-flavored Koizumi chewing 


HIS CHALLENGES 


The well-ordered society is unraveling. 
Three million are out of work, and the stock 
market has dropped to 1984 levels 
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gum. Last week stores started selling a 
coffee-table book with snapshots of 
Koizumi in a bathrobe, Koizumi reading, 
Koizumi playing baseball, Koizumi eating 
noodles. “The whole country is de- 
pressed,” says Masaaki Nagamoto, 45, a 
law clerk shopping for Koizumi kitsch one 
recent afternoon. “All our faith is in 
Koizumi.” 

That faith is being placed in a decided- 
ly unusual man. At one level, the Prime 
Minister's appeal is easy to fathom. “He 
wants to destroy the things people hate the 
most,” says Heizo Takenaka, an economics 
professor who last spring joined the Cabi- 
net. At the top of that list: the crusty politi- 
cal barons and their backroom deals, the 
endless paving of highways that go 
nowhere, schools that stress conformity 
over creativity. Yet in any 








time but the present, Koizumi would nev- 
er have been trusted. He has a reputation 
as a lone wolf, a bit of an eccentric. In the 
past, that would have doomed him in a na- 
tion where mavericks traditionally have 
been mistrusted. 

“He was always murenai,” observes 
political commentator Nobuhiko Shima, 
“outside the group. He always went his 
own way. Now, in Japan, outsiders are re- 
spected. It’s a big change.” Entrepre- 
neurial tycoon Masayoshi Son is Korean; 
Nissan fix-it man Carlos Ghosn is Brazil- 
ian. Both have successfully challenged 
the traditional rules of Japanese business. 
“It is the time for the outsiders in Japan,” 
says Shima. 

Yet not by even the loosest definition is 
the Prime Minister a true outsider. He was 
born into a political family. His grandfa- 
ther Matajiro was a construction-crew boss 
with a full-body dragon tattoo. He lived in 
Yokosuka, a town on Tokyo Bay. Matajiro’s 
florid oratory and populism won him nu- 
merous terms in Parliament. He had no 
sons, but a protégé insinuated him- 
self into the family by 





marrying the old man’s daughter. That 
man was Junya, the father of Koizumi, and 
he succeeded Matajiro in Parliament. 
When he died, he left clear instructions for 
his eldest son: “Certain victory, Junichiro- 
kun,” he wrote. 

In fact, Koizumi knew early defeat. He 
lost his first election in 1969, an embarrass- 
ing failure to fill his father’s seat. The future 
Prime Minister was sent off to work for an 
L.p.P. heavyweight, Takeo Fukuda. Koizumi 
answered the phone, ran errands and dust- 
ed Fukuda’s shoes. He finally took his fa- 
ther’s place in 1972, but the years with 
Fukuda were well spent. For an L.D.P. 
baron, Fukuda was famously incorruptible, 
and Koizumi watched his mentor lose pow- 
er to factions of the party that had perfect- 
ed pork-barrel politics. Koizumi today rants 
about the waste in government spending 
largely because he watched his enemies in 
the biggest L.p.P. faction shove fat contracts 
to construction bosses who delivered votes 
and campaign war chests in return. 


HIS CONTROVERSY 

Angering pacifists, South Korea and China, 
he paid homage to the country's war dead at 
a shrine where war criminals are honored 
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Koizumi’s appeal isn’t just about 
cleaning up politics and fixing the econo- 
my. He is also tapping into nationalistic 
sentiment. He advocates tinkering with 
the U.S. security pact and the Constitu- 
tion to give Japan’s military more flexibil- 
ity. Last month he visited Yasukuni, the 
controversial Shinto war shrine where 
Japan’s war dead, including war crimi- 
nals, are honored. “You can’t over- 
estimate how much patriotism drives his 
thinking,” say Jesper Koll, chief econo- 
mist with Merrill Lynch in Japan and a 
Koizumi fan. 

This combination of political score 
settling, commitment to reform and na- 
tionalism has so far proved to be political 
gold. Few of those who worked with a 
younger Koizumi would ever have 
predicted such popularity for him. 
At 35, he was still unmarried, a ma- 
jor drawback for an ambitious 
politician. A matchmaker was con- 
sulted, and Koizumi picked out a 
photo of a kimono-clad university 
student 14 years his junior. He pro- 
posed the day after their first date, 
and in 1978 Koizumi and Kayoko 
Miyamoto were wed before 2,500 
guests. The marriage didn’t last, 
and in 1982, after having two sons, 
they divorced. His right-hand man 
says the whole matter was pure pol- 
itics. Miyamoto wasn’t cutting it as 
a political wife, says longtime aide 


Isao lijima. He told Koizumi, 
“Choose between your family and 
your political career.” Divorce 


Japan-style means a permanent 
severing of ties. Koizumi kept the 
sons, and Miyamoto has not seen 
her boys or spoken with them since. “I 
desperately wanted to, but the Koizumi 
family decided otherwise,” she says. 

Miyamoto was pregnant at the time of 
the divorce, and a third son, Yoshinaga, 
now 18, was raised by her and has never 
met his father. One day this summer, 
Yoshinaga visited L.p.P. headquarters, 
where a giant picture of Koizumi was plas- 
tered on a billboard six stories high. Yoshi- 
naga made his way to the gift shop in the 
lobby, bought a poster of his father, took it 
home and hung it on his bedroom wall. “I 
hope after he is Prime Minister, we can 
both see him again,” Miyamoto says. “My 
son understands. He says, ‘It is my father’s 
time to serve the country.” 

And like the son longing for his father’s 
attention, Japan is desperately pinning its 
hopes on the strangest politician the coun- 
try has ever seen " 
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Kim Dae Jung: The Halo Slips 


ast fall three religious leaders close 
to Kim Dae Jung visited him at the 
presidential Blue House. It should 
have been a festive occasion. The 
South Korean President had just won the 
Nobel Peace Prize, and his push to pry 
open Communist North Korea seemed to 
be working. In a private session, the 
visitors warned Kim that Koreans were 
deeply divided over his policy of 
rapprochement with North Korea. Sit 
down with the opposition leaders, they 
urged, and forge a national consensus on 
how to deal with Pyongyang. Above all, 


IN TROUBLE: The President’s attempt 
to cozy up to North Korea is unpopular 


step back from the day-to-day fray of 
party politics and be more presidential. 
Says Park Jong Wha, a Presbyterian 
church leader: “I told him, You are the 
Nobel prizewinner. You should focus on 
becoming an elder statesman. You 
should be like South Africa’s Nelson 
Mandela.” 

Kim should have listened. Last week 
his ruling coalition imploded with the 
bolting of Kim Jong Pil, the junior coalition 
rece. Soden anid pty 
Democrats, over d 
dealing with the North. teens just the 
latest blow to a faltering presidency, one 
whose fate interests more than Koreans. 
Nobody has done more to bring North 
Korea in from the cold. But Kim's 
attempts to improve relations with 
Pyongyang have been stalled for months, 
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an impasse that concerns Washington, 
Beijing, Tokyo and Moscow. The Korean 
economy is faltering. GDP growth is 
expected to fall by more than half this 
year, to 4%, the rock bottom by Korean 
standards, and Korea’s exports are 
slowing fast. For the 15 months left in his 
term, Kim will probably be a lame duck. 

The swooning world economy has not 
helped. Neither has the U.S. President. 
Bush was skeptical about Kim's policy of 
reconciliation with the North when the 
South Korean leader visited Washington 
earlier this year. But many Koreans think 
Kim has brought his troubles on himself. 
Traits that helped him survive when 
he was fighting Korea's military 
governments—unshakable self- 
confidence, an unwillingness to 
compromise—have turned into liabilities. 
Even supporters say his authoritarian 
style has contributed to his problems. 
Kim did not try hard enough to sell his 
North Korea policy and never sat down 
with Lee Hoi Chang, the leader of the 
main opposition party. 

When Kim became President in 1998, 


making it to the Blue House, he wasted no 
time in launching a peace offensive and 
flying to Pyongyang in June 2000 for a 
historic summit. At the awards ceremony in 
Oslo last October, the chairman of the 
Nobel committee compared Kim to 
Mandela and Gandhi. 

But for Koreans, Kim's halo slipped 


operator. Supporters had hoped Kim 
would try to fix Korea's political culture 
and build stronger democratic 
institutions. He has not done so. Says Lim 
Sung Ho, an expert on legislative politics 
at Kyunghee University in Seoul: “Kim has 
a knack for fighting. But fighting is 
different from leading.” That leadership 
deficit has been most apparent when it 
comes to North Korea. As the South 
Korean economy cratered, the one-way 
flow of money and aid to a seemingly 
ungrateful North Korea started to irritate 
people. Pyongyang apparently thought it 
was not getting enough and pressured 
Kim for more. But last week North Korea 
made a surprise offer to restart talks. 
That might mean one more chance to end 
a half-century of hostility on the 
peninsula—and for Kim to live up to the 
reputation with which he assumed the 
presidency. —BSy Donald Macintyre/Seoul 
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The Shame of Belfast 


On the streets of Northern Ireland, children learn 
bigotry from those old enough to know better 


By CHRIS THORNTON BELFAST 


SIGN INSIDE THE FRONT DOOR OF 

Holy Cross primary school in north 

Belfast reads, “If we'd been born 

where they were born and taught 
what they were taught, we would believe 
what they believe.” 

Before they could get inside to read 
that sign last week, pupils of Holy Cross— 
Roman Catholic girls as young as four, none 
older than 11—got a brutal lesson in belief. 
To get to school, they had to run a gauntlet 
of abuse from their Protestant neighbors 
that began with insults and spit and within 
days escalated to bricks and blast bombs. 
Scores of police and soldiers were injured 
protecting the children. As the chaos 
spread, a Protestant school bus was stoned, 
and a Catholic motorist—apparently react- 
ing to stone-throwing attacks—struck and 
killed a Protestant teenager. 
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In one sense, the violence was only an- 
other bout of the Northern Ireland Troubles 
that have continued for more than 30 years. 
Those few square miles of north Belfast 
around Holy Cross are notorious for sectar- 
ian hatred. A fifth of all the killings in 
Northern Ireland's conflict have happened 
here. But the terrified, tear-streaked faces 
of little girls cowering beside their fright- 
ened parents left people profoundly 
shocked. The sight of grown men and 
women, their faces distorted by hatred, 
hurling curses, stones and even a pipe bomb 
in the direction of children evoked uncom- 
fortable comparisons with the desegrega- 
tion conflicts of the American South in the 
1960s. It was too much even for some long- 
time veterans of the Troubles. Billy 
Hutchinson, a leader of the Progressive 
Unionist Party who once was a member of 
a loyalist paramilitary group, said the at- 
tacks made him “ashamed to be a loyalist.” 
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TERROR AND TEARS: A child and her parents 
duck in horror as a pipe bomb explodes nearby 

Sadly, even Hutchinson then reverted 
to what the Northern Irish call “what 
aboutery”—joining other politicians in cir- 
cular arguments blaming the current out- 
rage on some past transgression by the oth- 
er side. The immediate goad here was said 
to be a summer full of attacks on local 
homes with stones and Molotov cocktails, 
which had been fueled by disputes over 
who could hang their flags from which 
lampposts, access for Protestants to shops 
in the Catholic zone, even which side of the 
street Catholic parents were walking on 
when school ended last June. 

The outrages were horrific and tragic, 
for much had been going right in the 
province. The 1998 Good Friday agree- 
ment ushered in a period of relative peace, 
stability and economic growth. But the 
bigotry and mistrust at the root of the con- 
flict go on. Ulster remains essentially di- 
vided, Protestants and Catholics living 
separate lives. Education is segregated. 
Less than 5% of the children go to shared 
schools. Sectarian attacks are on the rise 
again. 

The pattern of residential segregation 
is clearly present around Holy Cross. Its 
pupils come from Ardoyne, a Catholic area 
where the row houses are filled by a young 
and growing population. The residents 
would like to expand into the Protestant 
areas nearby, including Glenbryn, where 
the school is located. There the people 
tend to be aging or moving to the suburbs, 
so public housing often lies empty. But the 
remaining residents don’t want to give up 
those houses to Catholics and see their 
territory gradually swallowed up. 

The Protestants of Glenbryn claim that 
Catholics, backed by the Irish Republican 
Army, are manufacturing the scenes at 
Holy Cross. Catholic parents say the at- 
tacks are based purely on bigotry. But what 


| tormented Anne Tanney, the principal of 


Holy Cross, was less the cause of the vio- 
lence than the damage it may do to her 
pupils. Some of the girls had been given 
sedatives, and she worried about the long- 
term effects of the hatred. “Sectarianism 
has no place in this school,” she said. 
There are small signs that tolerance 
may yet prevail. “There’s a little bad and a 
lot of good in everybody,” said 10-year-old 
Nicole McCrory about the men and 
women shouting abuse at her. “They're 
the same as us,” said a classmate. One day, 
perhaps, all of Ulster’s children will prac- 
tice the tolerance their parents never 
learned. is 
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GLOBAL AGENDA 


By Michael Elliott 





The Disgrace in Durban 


An international discussion about racism is overdue, but not done this way 


HIS WAS NEVER GOING TO BE AN EASY CONFERENCE,” 
said Mary Robinson, United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights, as she spoke in Durban last 
week at the opening session of the U.N. Conference 
Against Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Re- 
lated Intolerance. That was an understatement. The confer- 
ence was a disgrace. It was a disgrace in conception—in the 
very idea that a few days of talk could lead to any useful action 
directed against a scourge that diminishes the lives of mil- 
lions—and it was a disgrace in execution. The only good thing 
that might conceivably come out of the conference is a deter- 
mination by governments and the Secretariat of the U.N. that 
something so ill advised, so poorly prepared, so intellectually 
bankrupt and so easily hijacked by special pleading must never 
be allowed to happen again. 

The conference was con- 
ceived, in 1997, in the convic- 
tion—a true one—that “the 
dream of a world free of 
racial hatred and bias re- 
mains only half fulfilled.” 
Robinson hoped the confer- 
ence would “shape and em- 
body the spirit of the new cen- 
tury, based on [the] shared 
conviction that we are all 
members of the human fami- 
ly.” But for such sentiments 
to be more than pious cant, 
those who went to Durban 
had to travel in a spirit of 
generosity, reconciliation and 
compromise. Few did. 

The absence of those vir- 
tues was most noted in the 
deliberations on the Middle 
East, which led the U.S. and 
Israeli delegations to with- 
draw from the meeting. They 
had no choice. Early drafts of the official communiqué includ- 
ed language on Israel's behavior that no American or Israeli 
government could tolerate. But that isn’t the half of it. Like all 
U.N. gabfests since the first Earth Summit at Rio in 1992, the 
conference at Durban was but the formal core of a giant carni- 
val, something like a medieval ice fair in a Bruegel painting. In- 
creasingly, these “forums” of nongovernmental organizations 


have become the main event. In principle, the participation of 


ngos in international meetings is to be welcomed; it opens up 
debate beyond the stilted language and well-rehearsed posi- 
tions of the diplomats. But the practice can be very different. 
In Durban, the behavior of some in the NGo forum was con- 
temptible. The Protocols of the Elders of Zion were on sale; fly- 
ers asking (approvingly) WHAT IF HITLER HAD WON? were freely 
displayed. In more than one place in its rambling, incoherent, 
474-paragraph-long “Declaration,” the forum declared Israel 


to bea “racist, apartheid state.” (The full text of the declaration 
is available at www.racism.org.za. I urge readers to look at it.) 
Michael Salberg, a New York City attorney attending the con- 
ference as an observer for the Anti-Defamation League, says of 
the forum, “There is no way to have prepared myself, as an 
American Jew born in the second half of the 20th century, for the 
experience.” Robinson—amid the usual encomiums to civil so- 
ciety and the usual criticism of the media for concentrating on 
divisive issues—said she was “disturbed and distressed by the 
vitriolic words and inappropriate content” on display. The real 
shock of Durban is not that the U.S. and Israel chose to leave; 
it is that the delegations of other democracies stayed. 

But stay they did. The Europeans, in particular, stuck 
around to see if they could salvage something on the Middle 





CARNIVAL: At U.N. gabfests, the official proceedings have become a mere sideshow 


East and forge a compromise with those African delegations 
seeking some compensation for the Atlantic slave trade. On the 
latter, in the end, the Europeans offered a sort of apology for 
slavery but one that fell short of opening themselves to legal li- 
ability for its consequences. The compromise reeked of hypoc- 
risy: the Europeans adopted language they knew was costless, 
while the Africans wilfully ignored the continuation of slavery 
on their continent to the present day. The debate—which de- 
serves to be a real one—over whether it makes sense to fund 
some form of compensation for the consequences of slavery is 
not advanced by institutionalized dishonesty like this. 
Meanwhile, a few hours’ flying time from Durban, in the 
eastern Congo basin, a war whose roots lie in European colo- 
nialism, economic exploitation and intra-African ethnic ha- 
tred continued unabated. For what happened last week, dis- 
grace is too kind a word. ia 
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The book that takes us 
inside the “black box” of the jury room 


D. Graham Burnett’s account of 
his own shocking experience as foreman 
provokes us to re-examine the very concept of trial by jury 


The author is a young historian _ ing experience in store for him. 


currently teaching at Princeton— The case itself is both tragic and 
a first-time juror unprepared, like — bizarre—a stabbing murder, inti- 
most of us, for the overwhelm- _mations of cross-dressing, male 
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prostitution, mistaken identity. 
But what, above all, makes his 
book mesmerizing is the drama of 
the jury room: his appointment as 
foreman, responsible for leading 
the frenetic deliberations...his 
experience of being marooned for 
17 days with his fellow jurors...his 
discovery, first hand, of the terrify- 
ing ultimate power of the state 
and the panic-making difficulties 
of being challenged to do justice 
within the rigid dictates of the law. 


Hailed by Jonathan Harr 
AUTHOR OF A CIVIL ACTION 
“Those who make this journey 
[emerge] seeing the world in a dif- 
ferent way, and you’ll understand 

why after reading this book.” 


Martin Garbus 
“Passionate, honest, humane... 
not since 12 Angry Men have we 
been so vividly brought inside 
the jury room and shown how 12 
people ultimately choose between 
justice and the law.” 


Peter H. Schuck 
NEW YORK LAW JOURNAIL 

“Unfailingly astute... That it can 
be read in a few engrossing hours 
is an unexpected treat for busy 
professionals...it may actually 
make us better and more thought- 
ful lawyers and citizens.” 
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Just published by Knopf 


www.aaknopf.com 





MICROSOFT 


UNCUT 


Justice says it won't try to bust up Gates & Co. 
Critics now fear a remedy that will be toothless 
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By ADAM COHEN 


HE LONG-RUNNING TECH SOAP 
opera that is United States v. Mi- 
crosoft had slogged along for 
much of the summer without a 
major twist, so it was fine tim- 
ing when the Justice Department 
jumped in last week and moved the plot 
along. The newest twist: the government 
announced it is abandoning its long-held 
goal of breaking Microsoft up into smaller 
companies. 

As declarations not to do something go, 
this was a significant one. Justice took off 
the table the one possible remedy that Mi- 
crosoft has most bitterly opposed. Just as 
important, it provided some tantalizing 
clues to the key question that has hovered 
over the case all year: What will the Bush 
Administration do with this high-profile 
case left over from the Clinton era? 

The answer was a clear one, for the shift 
in strategy was actually a twofer for Mi- 
crosoft. At the same time as its no-breakup 
announcement, the department said it 
would similarly not pursue the suit’s “tying” 























































claim, 
that Micro- 
soft had illegally 
leveraged its monop- 
'  Oolyby bundling its Internet 
browser in Windows. The two 
dves could be read as confirmation 
8 Bush Justice Department won't 
essive on antitrust matters as its 
predecessors. 
ldding weight to that theory: the curi- 
§ timing. The putative explanation for 
8 government's thinking is that, with the 

Base due for an in-court status hearing this 
» week, Justice wanted to give Microsoft an 
idea of what would be on and off the table. 
But after that hearing, the case is headed 
into settlement talks, and it’s Negotiation 
101 to hold onto all your bargaining chips 
until you get to the table. Why abandon, in 
exchange for nothing at all, the one sce- 
nario Microsoft fears the most? 

Microsoft’s critics are grumbling that 
politics and payola may have played 
a role. They point to the company’s ¢ 
newfound interest in campaign fi- < 
nance, notably the $2.5 million Mi- 
crosoft contributed to President Bush 
and the Republicans in the 2000 election 
cycle. The Bush Administration took the un- 
usual step of letting it be known that it is not 
second-guessing the judgment of Charles 
James, the recently appointed head of the 
Justice Department's antitrust division. (In 
a Senate hearing last week, Justice also dis- 
puted charges that it was politically moti- 
vated in its attempts to settle the $20 billion 
lawsuit against the tobacco industry, anoth- 
er big Republican contributor.) Microsoft 
spokesman Vivek Varma called the charges 
unfair and pointed out that competitors 
such as Sun Microsystems and Oracle, 
which have cheered Justice on, are also big 
political contributors. 
Justice, for its part, insists it is fully com- 

mitted to pursuing Microsoft, which, after 
all, even a Republican-dominated federal 
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WHAT’S NEXT? 


New antitrust chief Charles James, above, 


gave Microsoft relief. But the government 
could still make trouble for Gates & Co. 


Rein In Microsoft 
The Justice Department 
Says it's looking at 
conduct remedies, 
which could force the 
company to treat 
business partners and 
competitors better 





Modify XP 

Justice could try to 
force the company to 
make its new version of 
Windows competition 
friendly or even enjoin 
Microsoft from selling it 


Split Microsoft 
A breakup is off the 
table for now, but if 
conduct remedies 
don't work, the 
government might be 
forced to reconsider 
asking for one 










appeals court has now brand- 
ed a monopolist. The department 
gave up on the breakup and the tying 
claim, it said in a statement, “to streamline 
the case with the goal of securing an effec- 
tive remedy as quickly as possible.” In fact, 
both of the now abandoned issues would 
have required the production of piles of 
evidence, followed by lengthy hearings. 
Adding credibility to Justice’s explanation 
are the 18 state attorneys general, parties to 
the suit, who followed the Federal Govern- 
ment’s lead and agreed to drop the two 
claims. The state A.G.s have long taken a 
harder anti-Microsoft line than Justice, and 
it’s unlikely they would have signed on if 
they had thought doing so would signifi- 
cantly weaken the case. 

Microsoft, which has been quick in the 
past to hail even mixed court decisions as 
victories, was uncharacteristically tight- 
lipped last week. “We remain committed to 
resolving the remaining issues in the case 
as quickly as possible,” says Varma. Sever- 
al state A.G.s, including Eliot Spitzer of 
New York and Tom Miller of Iowa, made it 
clear late last week that they would pursue 
the case separately from Justice if they be- 
lieve the feds are going too easy on Mi- 
crosoft in the settlement phase. 

Justice, the state A.G.s and Microsoft 
will meet in the coming weeks and months 
for settlement talks. This week the parties 
plan to submit a joint game plan to Judge 
Colleen Kollar-Kotelly, who takes over from 
Thomas Penfield Jackson, the judge who or- 
dered Microsoft to be broken up and was 
then removed from the case for improperly 
talking to reporters. Kollar-Kotelly, who has 
a reputation for brisk efficiency, will proba- 
bly encourage the parties to hammer out 
an agreement. 

With “structural” remedies like break- 
up off the table, the focus will shift to “con- 
duct” remedies—agreed-upon rules de- 
signed to prevent Microsoft from using its 
monopoly over the desktop operating sys- 
tem in an anticompetitive manner. Justice 
aid last week its starting point in develop- 
g these rules will be the interim conduct 
visions handed down previously by 
Judge Jackson. 

If those interim rules are a guide, any 
consent decree Justice works out with Mi- 
crosoft will seek to change how the compa- 
ny leverages its Windows monopoly when 
it deals with other companies. Microsoft 
will probably be prevented from bullying 
other companies, as it was found to have 
done at trial, into using its products or not 
manufacturing competing products. And it 
could prevent Microsoft from forcing com- 
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puter manufacturers to include Microsoft 
applications like instant messaging and 
media players as a condition for loading 
Windows on their machines. 

Those applications—so-called middle- 
ware—will probably be the crux of any set- 
tlement. Microsoft is planning to use its 
new Windows XP software to promote its 
Windows Media Player, Windows Messen- | 
ger and MSN Internet Service. The compa- 
ny’s critics fear that Microsoft will use its 
Windows monopoly to create new middle- | 
ware monopolies, much as Microsoft’s In- | 





ternet Explorer—which was bundled in 
the last version of Windows—took the 
browser market away from onetime leader 
Netscape. 

In July Microsoft said it would allow 
computer makers leeway in deciding 
which icons to put on the Windows desk- 
tops of PCs they sold. But when Compaq 
announced that it would put AOL on its PC 
desktops, Microsoft decided that manufac- 
turers that added any outside icons also 
had to add MSN, Internet Explorer and 
Microsoft Media Player icons. (AOL, 
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Netscape and TIME are all part of AOL ; 


Time Warner.) 
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One critical unanswered question is ° 


what last week’s decision means for the 
launch of XP, scheduled for Oct. 25. The 
government, or even private competitors, 
could seek an injunction preventing XP 
from being shipped in its current form, on 
the grounds that it is illegally anticompet- 
itive. Although Justice could still try to do 
that, the emphasis on negotiations in its 
statement makes such action appear un- 
likely. If settlement talks break down, seek- 
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ing a court order halting XP—or altering it af- 
ter it shipped—would remain an option. 

Trying to break up Microsoft was al- 
ways an uphill battle—it’s an extreme rem- 
edy under antitrust law. But dividing a 
company has the practical advantage of be- 
ing self-enforcing. “One of the pluses of a 
split is that it is far less intrusive in the long 
run than a long consent decree,” says Salil 
Mehra, a Temple University law professor 
and former antitrust-division lawyer. Two 
newly created Baby Bills would have had 
an economic in- 
centive to act com- 
petitively, mean- 
ing that the mar- 
ket would guard 
against future mo- 
nopolistic activity. 
Conduct remedies, 
by contrast, require 
a court to monitor 
the offender’s ac- 
tions for prolonged 
periods to ensure 





NO-NONSENSE JUDGE 

Colleen Kollar-Kotelly that they do not 
takes over after lapse into illegal 
Thomas Penfield 


activity. 

Which is just 
what Microsoft’s critics are worried will 
happen. This case started when the govern- 
ment took Microsoft to court in 1997 for vi- 
olating a prior consent decree. Some in the 
tech industry say this is what Microsoft will 
probably do again. “The government made 
a decision a year ago that it needed a struc- 
tural remedy,” says Edward Black, ceo of 
the Computer & Communications Industry 
Association and an outspoken Microsoft 
critic. “If anything, Microsoft’s market dom- 
inance has only gotten worse since then.” 

Anxieties that Microsoft may not be in 
a penitent frame of mind emerged last 
month when Microsoft ceo Steve Ballmer 
insisted at a press conference in Brazil that 
Microsoft had plenty of competition in the 
software business. Seeming to ignore the 
findings of a federal district court and a 
unanimous appeals court in this case, 
Ballmer told reporters, “I don’t know what 
a monopoly is until somebody tells me.” 

Supporters of the antitrust lawsuit are 
worried that last week’s announcement by 
Justice may be only the first shoe to drop. 
The next, they fear, could be a fuller capit- 
ulation, with the government settling the 
suit on terms that will let Microsoft contin- 
ue to abuse its monopoly position. But Jus- 
tice insists it’s just trying to balance moral- 
ity and mortality. “We hope,” a top official 
said last week, “to bring the Microsoft case 
to a resolution in all of our lifetimes.” @ 
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BIG DEALS 





COMPAQ: FIORINA’S F 


The Street is skeptical because both 
companies have become so focused on 
making PCs—by now a commodity on the 
order of a television set—and looked so 
bruised after more than a year of recession in 
that industry, that this sudden embrace 
smacked of deathbed desperation. “This is 
nota case of 1+1=2,” says Todd Kort, 
principal analyst for Wall Street's Gartner 
Research. “More like 1+1=1.5." 

Fiorina and Compaq CEO Michael 
Capellas spent the week trying to assure 


By CHRIS TAYLOR SAN FRANCISCO 


hey come from different parts of the 

technology universe. Computer 

powerhouse Hewlett-Packard is an 

invention factory that has created 
hundreds of products, things like the 
handheld calculator, over its 62-year history. 
Compag hasn't really invented anything. It 
sprang to life as an IBM-clone maker in 1982 
and shot into the FORTUNE 500 in record 
time on the basis of its ability to give 
consumers low-priced machines built with 
mostly off-the-shelf parts. 

But in the current tech recession these 
two companies have two things in common— 
a big stake in the PC business and a troubled 
future. That’s why HP CEO Carly Fiorina 
brought them together last week in a stock 
deal initially valued by the companies at 
$25 billion. Fiorina, one of the most powerful 
women in American business, is a steely- 
nerved visionary who once compared her 
business to a game of blackjack. She has 
doubled the stakes on a so-so hand. If she 
wins, she wins big. 

The combined company will rival IBM in 
size and revenue, and theoretically it will 
leapfrog Dell in sales of PCs and midrange 
servers, the machines that act as the 
Intemet's traffic cops. What is in doubt is 
whether Fiorina can put this heft to good use— 
and avoid the impact of any further downturn 
in consumer spending—by selling information- 
technology services along with hardware to 
corporations at a healthy profit. It’s the hottest 
area of IT right now and will be for some time. 

The risks of uniting two struggling 
behemoths were obvious, even to Compaq co- 
founder Rod Canion, who sketched out the 
company with a few buddies 19 years ago ina 
Houston diner. “Now everybody will want to 
kick Compag and HP around,” he said last 
week. He was right. But it wasn't Michael Dell 
or Sun Microsystems’ Scott McNealy putting 
the boot in. Wall Street did a good job of that. 
HP stock plunged 22% by the end of the week, 
to $18.08, while Compaq sank 14%, to 
$10.59, wiping more than $3 billion off the 
value of the proposed takeover. 
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The new HP arrives 
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COUPLED: 
Capellas 
and Fiorina 
get along 
well, but 
their 
companies 
may not be 
the best fit 





PCs like the Compaq Presario and 
handhelds like the iPaq and HP’s 


Desktop and Mobile PCs 
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OLLY OR HP’S ONLY WAY OUT? 


everyone that the math would add up to 3. To 
get there, she could do worse than to follow in 
the footsteps of Lou Gerstner. The IBM chief 
inherited a company torn by turf wars and 
paralyzed by too many products in the early 
90s. Gerstner healed wounds, cut the sprawl 
and scaled back the low-margin consumer-PC 
business, focusing instead on supremely stable 
high-end servers and the lucrative service 
contracts that came with them. “IBM is proof 
that it can be turned around,” says Tony Paoni, 
professor of technology and e-commerce at 
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TODAY'S MODEL 


UX operating system, while Compaq provides Windows NT models 


Servers 





Expensive server machines are the backbone 
of the Internet. HP makes servers based on its 


$24 billion 


sales in first half of 2001 


Market Share of Revenue 


pany 


Northwestern University’s Kellogg School. “If! 
were Carly, my first call would be to Lou.” 

Despite showing some Gerstner-like 
tendencies in her first two years of tenure—ike 
cutting HP’s 83 product divisions down to a more 
manageable threesome—Fiorina is adamant 
that HP will not abandon the desktop-computer 
market. “It doesn't make sense to get out of the 
PC business,” she said during a conference call 
last Tuesday. She intends the PC systems, 
together with the company’s one cash cow, its 
printing and imaging business, to become “an 

entrée” to making those all- 
LL”. J | important service contracts 
. with corporate middie America. 
HP sells about $10 billion worth 
of services annually, most tied 
to its proprietary servers. 
Trouble is, its share of the 
server market is rapidly 
shrinking as Microsoft Windows 
NT-based servers from Dell 
and Compag take over. “This is 
a hard market to crack,” admits 
John Brennan, HP’s vice 
president of strategy. 

Which is why it would have 
helped enormously if HP had 
gone through with last year's 
attempted purchase of 
PricewaterhouseCoopers, the 
accountancy firm whose fat 
Rolodexes could turn contacts 
into contracts. In this respect, 
Compag is a poor consolation 
prize. Not only do the Houston 
firm's products and services 
overlap almost completely with 
those of Palo Alto, Calif.-based 
HP, but there is still blood on 
the floor from Compaq’s 
semidigested merger with 
server and storage company 
Digital Equipment Corp., a 
disaster described by a 
Compag engineer as his 
company’s “original sin.” 

That makes Fiorina’s task 
all the tougher. “You're really 
talking about integrating three 
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for company networks and servers. Here's where HP hopes to muscle in 





cultures—the original Silicon Valley company, 
the Texas upstart and [Digital's] bunch of M.1.T. 
engineers,” says Barry Jaruzelski, head of global 
computers at Booz-Allen & Hamilton, a 
consulting firm. “I can’t imagine anything more 
difficult.” HP sprang to life in 1939 as a 
manufacturer of testing instruments, such as 
oscillators. David Packard and Bill Hewlett 
created a culture defined by the HP Way, an 
open, people-oriented environment that created 
an engineering paradise. Indeed, HP could claim 
that it invented Silicon Valley. 

Fiorina, who once noted that “all Compaq 
has done is follow our strategy by nine months, to 
the letter,” is now doing her best to mend 
wounds. Her most telling act last week was to 
send a honey-coated e-mail to all Compaq 
employees, acknowledging the “surprise and 
fear” they might be feeling and professing her 
“deep respect for Compaq: your tenacity, your 
resilience, your drive, your commitment.” It was 
signed “Warm regards, Carly.” Whether that goes 
down well as Compag suffers its portion of the 
predicted 15,000 layoffs—totaling roughly 10% 
of the combined company—remains to be seen. 

Compaq’s best asset may well be Fiorina’s 
most trusted subject—Capellas, the chief 
executive who negotiated the deal with her over 
the past 18 months and will become HP’s 
president. In contrast to their companies, 
Fiorina and Capellas have a relationship as 
complementary as it is cozy. “She is forward 
looking and charismatic; he’s more of a nuts- 
and-bolts operations guy,” says Rob Enderle, 
West Coast research fellow for Giga Information 
Group. “That can make for an extremely 
powerful team, assuming he relocates to 
California. This cannot be done remotely. They 
have to be joined at the hip.” 

No one at Compag or HP seems to be under 
any illusion about the arduous tasks ahead— 
blending their cultures, cutting costs ruthlessly 
(the target is $2.5 billion by 2004) and cracking 
the services market. Compaq founder Canion, 
for one, is cautiously optimistic. “These are 
strong companies being judged in a tough time,” 
he says. At the very least, his baby's new mom 
has managed to defer judgment for a little while 
longer. —With reporting by Cathy Booth 
Thomas/Houston and Julie Rawe/New York 


The big money is in service contracts that 
provide applications, training and support 
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IBM Compulsory contracts and 
outsourcing data centers have 
helped line Big Blue’s pockets 
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It’s like the 1960s in 
reverse: the schools are 
trying to integrate, and 
the courts won't let them 
By ADAM COHEN 


OU MIGHT THINK THAT THE PRESIDENT 

of a major university would show 

some contrition after being slapped 

down by a panel of federal judges. 
But when an appeals court ruled last 
month that the University of Georgia had 
discriminated against white applicants in 
favor of blacks—and had systematically vi- 
olated the 14th Amendment—UGA presi- 
dent Michael Adams calmly turned the 
other cheek. “Sometimes you are defined 
by the battles in which you engage,” he 
said, “rather than by those you win.” 

“Our policy is fully constitutional,” 
echoed Lee Bollinger, president of the 
University of Michigan, whose law school 
is fighting a similar lawsuit charging it with 
discriminating against whites. 
the moment to back away.” 

In other words, buzz off. 

That’s right, courts and universities are at 
each other’s throats, and once again the issue 
is race. If you are old enough to remember 
black-and-white TV, you saw the footage the 
last go-round: federal judges ordering all- 
white universities in the South to open their 
doors to blacks. But in the new millennium, 
the sides have flipped. Now the schools are 
the ones trying to usher in minority students 
with broad affirmative-action policies. And 
the courts—and, in California, voters and the 
regents—have been striking down those 
policies. 

Each side in this legal tug-of-war is 
fighting for a deeply held principle. Back- 
ers of the recent rulings say the courts are 
ushering in a laudable “post-affirmative 
action” era—when people will be judged as 
individuals, not as members of groups. But 
opponents argue—as did many reparations 
advocates at the U.N. racism conference in 
South Africa last week—that the slave 
trade’s effects have not yet been erased, 
and it is far too soon to consider disman- 
tling programs designed to increase mi- 
norities’ access to higher education. 

What has academic administrators 
around the country so worried is that they 
know rulings like the UGA decision could 
dramatically change the racial makeup of 
their campuses. The Berkeley campus of 
the University of California saw this first- 
hand when it was forced by California’s 


“This is not 
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Proposition 209 to switch to race-blind ad- 
missions. Underrepresented minorities in 
the student body dropped sharply, from 
25% to 11%. At the University of Texas 
School of Law, the number of black first- 
years fell to just four the year after the 
school was ordered to adopt race-blind ad- 
missions—from 38 the year before. 

Universities are not openly defying the 
courts. In states where they have been or- 
dered—as UGA was—to stop using formu- 
las that give extra points to minority appli- 
cants, they have complied. But what they 
can do—and have done—is fight back with 
a range of new programs and policies de- 
signed to maintain minority enrollment 
while carefully walking the new legal lines 
set by the courts. No school has worked 
harder to do this than U.T.’s law school, 
which in 1996 was hit by a suit, Hopwood v 
Texas; the ruling in that case removed race 
as a consideration in admissions. 

The law school has since enlisted high- 
profile alumni such as Dallas mayor Ron 
Kirk and Texas secretary of state Henry 
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| Cuellar to write to minority applicants to 


encourage them to come. A Texas state sen- 
ator talked airlines into donating tickets so 
out-of-state blacks can visit the campus. 
And although the school itself is prohibited 
from offering race-based scholarships, U.T. 
alumni have stepped in to help. Last year 
U.T.’s alumni association, the Texas Exes, 
gave nearly $400,000 in aid to 31 Hispanics, 
28 blacks and one Native American. The 
payoff: black enrollment is up—to 16 this fall 
from the low of four the year after Hopwood. 

The state of Texas responded to Hop- 
wood with the now famous “top 10%” law 
that guarantees a place in the state universi- 
ty system to any student who graduates in the 
top 10% of his or her class. Because many 
Texas high schools are not well integrated, 
the top 10% in some schools is almost all mi- 
norities. U.T. officials have boosted the pro- 
gram’s impact by offering scholarships to top 
percenters at 70 high schools in Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio and other underrep- 
resented—and heavily black and Latino—ar- 
eas. Minority enrollment in the U.T. under- 


graduate program is actually higher today 
than before Hopwood rewrote the rules. 


California’s public colleges and univer- 
sities have also been scrambling to blunt 
the impact of Proposition 209, passed in 
that state the same year as the Hopwood 
decision. In the wake of that new law, black 
enrollment plunged 17% systemwide in 
1998 and more than 50% at the most selec- 
tive campuses. But since then, minority 
enrollment has been on the upswing. Part 
of the reason: the 4% plan, California’s ver- 
sion of Texas’ 10% plan. 

California’s efforts to mitigate Proposi- 





Racial Tug-of-War 





tion 209’s impact may soon go even fur- 
ther. The state university system grabbed 
headlines recently by floating the idea of 
scrapping the sat. But there is now a qui- 
eter proposal before the university's acad- 
emic senate to take fewer students based 
solely on academic criteria such as grades 
and standardized tests (now 50% to 75% of 
the total) and more on a “holistic” assess- 
ment. The initiative’s backers say the loos- 
er rules could help increase enrollment of 
underrepresented minorities who, as a 
group, fare less well on exams like the sar. 
(U.C. officials deny that any of their actions 


are an attempt to do an end run around 
Proposition 209.) 

These programs and policies are gener- 
ating a new debate. To supporters of affir- 
mative action, they are the ideal response to 
rulings such as the UGA and Hopwood de- = 
cisions, and work to keep higher education 
inclusive while staying within the letter of 
the law. But opponents of affirmative action 
are crying foul. It’s hard for anyone to object 
to some of the milder efforts—like letters of 
encouragement to minority applicants. But 
Ward Connerly, the California regent who 
wrote Proposition 209, argues that many of 
the ideas being proposed in California, like 
reducing the academic track, are “designed 
to be proxies for points”—ways of tipping 
the scales without engaging in the kind of 
blatant favoritism struck down in Georgia. 

Both sides of this debate claim to be 
working for diversity. The Georgia appeals 
court said UGA’s inflexible formula, which 
assigned extra points to blacks, made the 
mistake of assuming that groups, rather 
than individuals, add diversity to a campus. 
“A white applicant from a disadvantaged 
rural area in Appalachia may well have 
more to offer a Georgia public university 
such as UGA—from the standpoint of di- 
versity—than a nonwhite applicant from an 
affluent family and a suburban Atlanta 
high school,” the court wrote. 

But supporters of more traditional ap- 
proaches to affirmative action say race re- 
mains key. “You can be diverse and not 
have affirmative action,” says Richard 
Black, U.C. Berkeley's associate vice chan- 
cellor for admissions and enrollment. “But 
the kind of diversity that you get from 
bringing oboe players and stamp collectors 
together is different.” 

The Georgia, Michigan and Texas suits 
all focused on admissions formulas and the 
extra points given to minority applicants. 
But if those decisions hold up, expect to see 
affirmative-action critics turn their atten- 
tion to the newer, subtler affirmative-ac- 
tion policies. The same week the court is- 
sued the UGA ruling, the University of 
Florida announced, in response to an Of- 
fice of Civil Rights directive, that it was 
changing its scholarship criteria to reduce 
the role of race. The move was unrelated to 
the UGA ruling, but it was a reminder that 
in the ongoing assault on affirmative ac- 
tion, these secondary forms of assistance 
outreach programs, new admissions cri- 
teria, targeted scholarships—may be the 
next battleground. —With reporting by John 
U. Bacon/Ann Arbor, Anne Berryman/Athens, 
Michelle McCalope/Houston, Michael Peltier/ 
Tallahassee and Sean Scully/Los Angeles 
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n this group of profiles, the third in ye 
TIME’S series, we honor people La 
who sustain the life of the mind, 
body and spirit. That’s a category 
broad enough to include, among 
other job titles, a teacher, a social 
critic, a couple of athletes, a femi- 

nist writer and a chef. (Hey, just try to keep 

your spirits up after a bad meal!) There’s even 


i» 


an advice columnist and an interior designer. 
The life of the mind, after all, begins some- 
where in the realm of common sense, and the 
spirit likes a comfortable place to kick back. 
Think of most of them as elevated examples of 
the service industry, people who see to your 
intellectual, spiritual and aesthetic needs. And 
best of all, you don’t even have to tip them. @ 
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Jakes says, “The rules 
are, Get the message 
over any way you can. 
The more tools you 
have, the better itis” 
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He is a virtuoso, a 
prodigy. The only thing 
more exhilarating than 
the style of TD. Jakes’ 
sermons is their rigor 
and compassion 




















BY DAVID VAN BIEMA 


e takes his sweet 

time. Bishop 

T.D. Jakes is in the 

10th minute of a 

marathon sermon 

to 22,500 men in 
the Tropicana Field in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Today’s text is Genesis 1, in which 
God, famously, talks to himself. Jakes, 
a large man dressed in an eye-catch- 
ing beige leisure ensemble, appears 
to be doing the same. He is strolling 
meditatively across the stage, his bari- 
tone voice set at low rumble, and his 
thoughts at first seem so loose and 
free-associative that he cannot make 
it through a seven-word divine utter- 
ance. “And God said, ‘Let us. Let 
usssssss ..."” says Jakes, and then di- 
gresses: “... One God, but manifest in 
... three different ways, Father in cre- 
ation, Son in redemption, Holy Spirit 
in regeneration. And God said, ‘Let 
usssssss ...” One God, not bound by 
time, not created in time, the master 
of eternity, the one that Isaiah said 
‘sits on the circle of the earth and 
rules.’ It’s the God that stood there, 
before there was There, or When, or 
This, or That. And God said, “Let 
usssssss ...” It’s the omniscient God 
...” Jakes proceeds like this for some 
little while, until at last he relents and 
finishes the citation: “‘... make man 
in our likeness.’” Whew. 

Pentecostal preaching is man- 
nered. Jakes’ eccentric pauses, coy 
glances at his audience and the oc- 
casional odd, Holy Spirit-inspired 
stutter that sounds like a skipping 
CD might normally mystify or annoy 
the nonanointed. And yet, somehow, 
they do not. Like Brando’s mum- 
bling or Michael Jordan’s out- 
stretched tongue, they are pendants 
to an overwhelming gift. 

He purrs like Isaac Hayes and 
screams like Jay Hawkins. He slips 











from quoting a standard hymn—“Just 
as I am, without one plea/ but that 
Thy blood was shed for me”—almost 
straight into hip-hop: “Transform me/ 
Translate me/ I release you to re- 
arrange me/ Are you willing to be 
changed?” He does this without 
warning or acknowledgement. (If you 
miss one riff, don’t worry, there will 
be another one along in moments.) 
And however leisurely Jakes’ presen- 
tation may seem, each sermon even- 
tually reveals itself as perfectly cali- 
brated and balanced, cohering into an 
often exquisite extended metaphor. 
At Tropicana Field, Jakes’ subject 
turns out to be every man’s value as 
created in God's image, and the ne- 
cessity of allowing God to develop 
that image as a photographer devel- 
ops a piece of film. “Is there anybody 
here who's been in a darkroom?” he 
asks, alluding both to film processing 
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deal with Hallmark for a line of 
“Loose Your Spirit” inspirational 
greeting cards. He preaches regularly 
to millions on both Black Entertain- 
ment Television and the Trinity 
Broadcasting Network. Yet millions 
more have never heard of him. When 
they do, new enthusiasts can adopt an 
awed tone not unlike acolytes of be- 
bop jazz in the ’50s or grunge in the 
early 1990s. Hubert Morken, an inde- 
pendent political-science scholar who 
had not heard of Jakes until two years 
ago, ended up profiling him for a 
book on influential religious leaders. 
“I was shocked by the guy,” he says. 
“His gifts are colossal.” 

Part of what stokes Jakes enthusi- 
asts is the extravagant celebratory 
bounty of black Pentecostal preach- 
ing. “When it comes to rhetoric,” says 
Paige Patterson, a leader in the pre- 
dominantly white Southern Baptist 


and the dark places of the Convention, “the best Anglo 
soul, The men, including preachers on their best 
hundreds watching via days don’t preach as well 
satellite hookup from pris- | @Born: June 9,1957, as a good black preacher 






ons, roar in recognition. 
An hour later, lakes of 


S. Charleston, W.Va. 


@ Career Low: Ditch 
sweat spreading across his | digging to supplement 


on his worst day.” Regard- 
ing Holy Spirit-soaked 
Pentecostalism, one might 


formidable frame, Jakes early preaching add, More so. With its 
has abandoned form and | mBreakthrough:His | improvisatory electricity, 
logic and is chanting, “De- | 1993 book Woman, ornate call-and-response 






velop it, man, develop it. 
Develop it. Develop it. 


Thou Art Loosed! sold 
over 2 million copies 


cues and dramatic erup- 
tions of prophesying or 







Develop it. Whatever it On Pulpit | speaking in tongues, it is 
takes, develop it.” Multitasking: “Ihavea an unrivaled preacher’s 

Vincent Synan, dean | need to impact my toolbox. The style is 
of religion at Regent Uni- | Senerationon increasingly popular in 
versity, contends that pi ap non-Pentecostal black 

; relationa Ss as well ame 

Jakes and Billy Graham as biblical truths” wt denominations and 
are the only two evange- beyond: Kirbyjon Cald- 
lists who could pack Atlanta’s well, a tongues-talking black 
79,000-capacity Georgia Dome (both Methodist, calls Bush “Brother Pres- 
have), “but Graham has 50 years of ident” and prays with him on the 
fame and a great organization.” Says phone. Globally, Pentecostalism is 


Lee Grady, editor of the religious 
magazine Charisma: “We talk about 
someone being anointed. Jakes knows 
he’s got a special trust.” 

Jakes is one of religion’s most 
prodigious polymaths. His books, 
starting with his breakthrough inspi- 
rational volume Woman, Thou Art 
Loosed!, have sold in the millions. His 
26,000-member Potter’s House 
megachurch in South Dallas drew 
George W. Bush and Al Gore prior to 
the 2000 election. Jakes is a Grammy- 
nominated gospel singer and has a 
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the fastest-growing Christian faith. 

Yet Jakes outstrips the move- 
ment’s parameters. All Pentecostals 
know their Bible; fewer have the 
theological chops to casually drop a 
quick exegesis of Romans 1-8, per- 
haps Scripture’s thorniest patch, into 
a sermon in order to explain how its 
author, the Apostle Paul, fostered 
cultural diversity in the early church. 
Jakes does, and has. 

And he extends the tradition’s 
emotional and psychological reach. 
Jakes was 10 when his father, a West 
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Virginian who owned a janitorial busi- 
ness, developed a kidney ailment and 
died slowly over the next five years. 
The son comforted his mother and 
mopped blood from around the dialysis 
machine. The experience, which he 
terms “living between life and death,” 
seems to have engendered a kind of 
fearless openness. As a preacher, Jakes 
takes on still-taboo topics like physical 
and sexual abuse and the shame of in- 
carceration with a cathartic and psy- 
chologically acute explicitness. (Speak- 
: ing to 64,000 women in New Orleans 
recently, he flatly broached a mother’s 
nightmare: “You got a problem with 

i your child. It’s been 10 years since 
you've seen the child you wanted to 

# see. Just some monster in his clothes.”) 
Z It’s Oprah-in-a-pulpit. But for Win- 











BY NANCY GIBBS 


he word that keeps coming back is hunger. 

Scholars talk about it, but so do preachers and 

parishioners. The reason that preaching is 

enjoying a revival in churches where it was a 

dying art, say religion scholars, has to do with 

appetites that are harder to satisfy outside 
church, as the culture grows noisier and more coarse. “Peo- 
ple will come to church if they 


know they will be fed there— Civil rights leader 
—— oe — of an and apes King 
encounter wi nC rist, Jr. gestures to the 
argues Robert Klonowski, a heavens during a 


Lutheran minister in Chicago. 1960 sermon 
“Billy Graham is no different 
than the weekly preacher. The 
job is the same.” 

The same, and yet very dif- 
ferent. There are preachers like 
Graham whose gift is to grab 
hold of the hearts of the 
unchurched and launch them on a 
journey into faith. But it is one 
thing to inspire a moment of conver- 
sion; it is another to escort you, week 
after week, all the way home. The vast ma- 
jority of preachers do their work in sanctuar- 
: ies, not stadiums, before hundreds of listen- 
2 ers every week, not tens of thousands once 
a year. And for them, who are judged not 
only in the pulpit but also at the bedside, 
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T.D. Jakes, praying in Dallas, performs his 
sermons and expects the audience to join in 

























frey’s generic spirituality, Jakes substi- 
tutes God. Says Charisma’s Grady: “He 
taps into the core of human weakness 
and need and then proclaims Christ as 
an answer to that, in a way that causes 
people to stand up and shout.” 

Would everybody shout? There is a 
huge difference between being Ameri- 
ca’s best preacher and America’s 
Preacher, Graham’s unofficial title for 
decades. In fact, that category may 
have evaporated, given today’s cultural 
landscape and absent Graham’s singu- 
lar attributes. He is a white man ina 
country that understood itself, myopi- 
cally, as white. He is a Protestant in a 
nation that was more aware of its 
Protestant roots than its growing diver- 
sity. A Baptist, he preaches a Gospel 
message so pure as to elude denomina- 


in the classroom, at the meeting, in the soup kitchen, how 
much does the preaching really matter? 

“The world’s a ship on its passage out,” Melville wrote in 
Moby-Dick, “and the pulpit is its prow.” That may have been 
true at one time—but times have changed, moral authority 
has dispersed, the 1960s and "70s toppled many a preacher 
from his rostrum, along with other symbols of authority. 
“That created a trauma in the churches,” argues William 
Schweiker, professor of theological ethics at the University of 
Chicago. “The first reaction was to encourage a therapeutic 
emphasis on pastoral care.” When it came to preaching, as 
opposed to social activism and counseling, the mainline 
churches lost their faith, lost a whole generation. The Bible 

became just one more sourcebook, like the daily paper. 
Even in the megachurches, with thousands of members 
and vast resources, the sermon sometimes seemed like 
one more offering in the Christian cafeteria, wedged 
between the 12-step programs and the music and Sun- 
day school and countless fellowship activities. 
But strong preaching—biblically based, artfully 
crafted—is a tradition that is being reclaimed and 
transformed at the same time. Like any 
romance, the courtship between a church and 
a preacher can take a long time and some di- 
vine intervention to get right. Pastoral 
search committees often spend years look- 
ing for their perfect mate, a Shepherd in 
Chief who can somehow tend to both the 
budget and the soul. But as important as ad- 
ministrative skill and pastoral experience 
may be, many churches admit that right now, 
there’s one gift that matters most. Says Duain 











tional criticism. He is expert at mini- 
mizing personal or philosophical par- 
ticularities that would have reduced his 
constituency. A friend of Presidents, he 
lives in comfort but has nonetheless 
avoided ostentation and escaped the 
“rich preacher” label. 

Jakes, by contrast, is a man of vivid 
particulars living in an age suspicious 
of the phrase “common ground.” Some 
Americans might find him too black. 
Some Christians would consider him 
too Pentecostal, and even some Pente- 
costals question aspects of his theology. 
Jakes has called homosexuality a “bro- 
kenness” and says he would not hire a 
sexually active gay person. It is a com- 
mon position among conservative reli- 
gious leaders (Graham, for instance, 
called homosexuality a sin), but gay 
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Americans would have no reason at all 
to consider Jakes their preacher. 
Another case in point is his life- 
style. Jakes and his wife Serita, who is 
known as “the first lady,” (they have 
five children) live in a $1.7 million pil- 
lared mansion on Dallas’ scenic White 
Rock Lake next to an edifice once 
owned by oil magnate H.L. Hunt. He 
baptized former bad-boy athlete 
Deion (Neon) Sanders and befriended 
him, along with a host of luminaries 
like Natalie Cole. He flies on charter 
planes or in first-class seats, sups with a 
coterie in a room known as “the king's 
table,” sports a large diamond ring and 
dresses like the multimillionaire he is. 
Evangelical watchdogs find no 
hint of financial impropriety in all this. 
Jakes’ income flows from book and 
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record royalties and speaking fees, not 
from church tithes or his preaching 
videos. He has helped poor people 
both materially and spiritually, and is 
building a 231-acre rehabilitation and 
jobs complex in impoverished South 
Dallas. He feels that the poor need a 
fiscal model rather than an icon of 
self-denial. He claims Jesus must have 
been rich to support his disciples. But 
many other Christians believe that 
Jesus was a poor man and that wealth 
corrupts. Jakes is not their preacher. 
America is constantly changing, as 
is Jakes. The two may yet come into 
consonance. Or not. That should not 
keep Americans, even those who don’t 
claim Jakes as their preacher, from 
experiencing him just once. There 
may not be another like him soon. @& 
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for a generation, but there are signs that the 
sermon may be having a revival all its own 





Claiborne, who chaired the call committee for his Lutheran 
church in Northfield, Ill: “The only thing people want to 
know is, ‘Can he preach?” 

Many congregations found that maintaining a vibrant ed- 
ucation and outreach program depended on getting people to 
come to church in the first place. And that in turn depended 
on the message delivered each Sunday. “Cultural competi- 
tion” is part of the challenge, argues Paige Patterson, presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary. “People are highly 
stimulated by entertainment of a thou- 
sand different varieties, so if they go to 
church and are bored or at least not chal- 
lenged, they're thinking, “Why go to 
church?’” 

That competition has led preachers to 
stretch and experiment and borrow at 
will. “There’s a recovery of the Bible out 
there,” says the renowned Walter 
Brueggemann of Columbia Seminary, “but 
there’s also a need to re-create the art of 
preaching for a different time.” In place of 
a standard sermon formula—the light in- 
troduction, the three-point argument, the 
summary and coda—comes a growing acceptance of differ- 
ent preaching styles. The latest evolution, according to 
David Howell, editor of three journals on preaching, is the 
“narrative sermon,” typically a simple story designed to 
teach a moral lesson, as opposed to a traditional dissection 
of a biblical text. Often it is a very personal tale of the 
preacher's trials and triumphs, with lots of emotional con- 
tent and little thorny theology. “Some people find it 


Preachers like 
Graham can 
light the fire, 
but it is also a 
challenge to 
tend it week 
after week 
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‘dumbing down,’” says Howell, “but today’s congregations 
are not well acquainted with the Bible. There’s a need felt 
to get back to basics.” 

Traditionalists don’t have much use for preaching that is 
all about the self. But even this new style is already evolving, 
to include not just modern-day parables but the original bib- 
lical narratives in all their layers. Many seminaries look for 
someone to teach preaching who, in addition to rhetoric and 
delivery, has degrees in Scripture and the- 
® ology, notes Fred Craddock, distinguished 
= professor of preaching and New Testa- 
ment emeritus at Emory. “It’s not just be- 
ing a toastmaster.” 

But the greatest changes in the spirit 
and style of the mainline churches may 
reflect their debt to the black churches, 
where preaching has always flourished. 
“They remind us that the sermon is not a 
verbal essay but an oral performance of 
Scripture that includes the whole congrega- 
tion,” says Richard Lischer, Cleland profes- 
sor of preaching at Duke Divinity School. 
“I know a number of white preachers who 
have either moved the pulpit from their 
sanctuaries or ignore it and stand freely in the center of the 
chancel or on the steps, microphone in hand, without manu- 
script, speaking from the heart. We’re learning about the 
importance of language, intonation, the proper use of voice, 
rhythm.” As preaching styles become more fluid and traditions 
blend, those who are hungry for a fresh experience of faith may 
find the choices richer than ever. —Reported by David Van Biema 
and Nadia Mustafa/New York and Marguerite Michaels/Chicago 
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Thomas Keller of the 
French Laundry in the Napa 
Valley doesn't have to try 
too hard to impress. He just 
cooks really, really well 


BY JOEL STEIN 


homas Keller uses more 
quotation marks thana 
contract lawyer. His menu 
has “bacon and eggs,” 


“chips and dip,” “coffee and 


donuts” and even 
“macaroni and cheese.” But this mac and 
cheese consists of orzo in coral oil with 
mascarpone topped with lobster and a 
parmesan chip. As intricate and deliberate 
as Keller’s cooking is, he’s desperate to 
ward off the gravitas. “Coming toa 
restaurant like this can be intimidating. 
And that’s the last thing I want,” he says. “I 
don’t want people to come here afraid, like 
it’s some kind of temple of gastronomy, It’s 
just a restaurant. Coffee and 
doughnuts on the menu should 
make you smile. It gets everyone 





who grows hearts of palm, a scholar who 
Fed-Exes her Maine lobsters to him. 
Then he focuses on the details: squeezing 
the moisture out of fish skin; steeping a 
lobster so he can cook it without the 
shell; straining everything over and over. 
“You look at a fish and you realize it was 
alive, and you respect the life of that fish 
and make sure you get the best out of it,” 
he says. 

Keller fell into the chef thing. A high 
school grad with some limited carpentry 
skills and not much of a plan, he was 
washing dishes at one of the restaurants 
his mother owned in South Florida. 
When the chef quit, she moved him to 
the stoves, where he mostly made burg- 
ers and sandwiches. At first, he had little 
interest in cooking and even fewer skills. 
He was about as likely to become the 
best chef in America as Pauly Shore— 
whose mother owns L.A.’s The Comedy 
Store—was to become the country’s best 
comedian. 

He’s done it by worrying less about 
impressing his customers than about 
just letting them enjoy eating. He be- 
gins the meal with a canapé of salmon 
tartare with red onion créme fraiche in 
a savory tuile that looks just like a tiny 
ice cream cone. What sounds precious 
is somehow just fun. Then, because he 
has the luxury of charging a bucketful, 
he solves the problem of your palate’s 
becoming bored after two or three bites 
by serving five to 10 mini-courses of just 
a few gobbles each. The only big hunks 
he puts on the plate are of foie gras and 
truffles, which he loves and feels most 
people only get teased by. 

Having apprenticed in 
France, Keller produces cook- 
ing that is very French, though 





laughing and in a good mood. 
Anything I can do to relieve the 
pressure of eating ina 
restaurant, I want todo.” 
Keller’s joint, the French 
Laundry in California’s Napa 
Valley, has been called one of 
the top restaurants in America 
by Esquire, Gourmet, Bon Ap- 
pétit, USA Today and Wine 
Spectator. He’s earned the title 
the hard way, by, as he says, 
“getting the best ingredients 
and not screwing it up.” He 
spends much of his time devel- 
oping relationships with micro- 
purveyors—a commercial pilot 


@ Born: Oct. 14, 1955, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


@ Defining Influence 
Chef Roland Henin, 
whom he met in 1977 
and who introduced 
him to serious cooking 





mw Next Project: A 


Manhattan restaurant, 
to open in 2003 


@Approach: “We've 
refocused the 
reference point so 
people thinkina 
broader scale about 
what coffee and 
doughnuts can be” 


he insists that it’s American. 
His ingredients are American, 
he says, as are his ideas. He 
eats at In-N-Out, the California 
burger chain. The salmon 
canapé was inspired by a night 
at Baskin-Robbins, when he 
looked at his cone in a new 
way. His signature dessert, cof- 
fee and doughnuts (cappuccino 
semifreddo, a flavored mousse, 
topped with steamed milk, ac- 
companied by cinnamon-sugar 
doughnuts) was thought up 
one panicked late night at a 
doughnut shop when he was 
poor and struggling and des- 
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Always looking for 
fresh ingredients, 
Keller bought the 
field near his 
restaurant to grow 
vegetables 
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perate to impress the James Beard Foun- 
dation at a dinner the next night. It’s ef- 
fete food with testosterone subtext. 
Keller impresses without trying too 
damn hard, like some other chefs. He 
doesn’t try to shock with weird juxtaposi- 


tions, as in Tabasco ice cream. You never 
think, “Great sauce,” at the French Laun- eS 
dry. You think, “Man, that sauce tastes 


more like ginger-carrot than eating a INTERIOR DESIGNER 
pound of ginger and carrots.” The 


epiphanies come from finally figuring out 
exactly what certain foods are supposed 
to taste like. He refuses to fool you into 


thinking what's in front of you is more 
than just food. “I remember my first ex- 
perience at a three-star restaurant in 
France, and it didn’t meet my expecta- 
tions. I read about these guys like they 
were gods, and it’s only food,” he says. “It 
wasn’t until eight months later I realized 
it had been a perfect meal.” 

Unlike TV chefs, which he says he 
will never become (there’s not even a 
clear shot of his face in his best-selling 
cookbook), Keller is in the kitchen every 
day, cooking. His kitchen is calm and 
silent now, uber-professional; he’s dis- 
pensed with the angry outbursts he was 
once known for. But in 2003, when 
Keller, 45, plans to open a restaurant in 
Manhattan, he’s going to segue into an 
overseeing role. He feels bittersweet 
about that. Keller, whose knees are going 
out on him after years in the kitchen, 
tapes them up each morning before go- 
ing to work. “Standing on your legs every 
day for 16 hours a day for 17 years, it’s 
like Michael Jordan running up and 
down the basketball court. I don’t want 
to just stay at the French Laundry and 
not be able to play the game. I’m afraid if 
I just stay here, I’m going to lose some of 
the ability to do what I do.” 

So he says he'll make the transition to 

| coach, hoping to create two restaurants 

that last beyond his lifetime. “If it be- 
comes unsuccessful after I leave, I’ve 
only achieved individual success, and I 
want success in a broader scope.” Refer- 
ring to the famous hotelier, he continues, 
“César Ritz set a certain set of standards 
100 years ago, and they still strive to meet 
those standards. He’s truly a successful 
man because he created a set of stan- 
dards to help [the staff] strive to be bet- 

| ter, and not just at work, either.” Pretty 
ambitious stuff for a cook. Especially 
when it would be a lot easier to just yell a 
lot and get your own sitcom. ss 
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So deep is the talent of Sheila Bridges, 


she can refine the lives of hip-hop 
entrepreneurs and former Presidents 











BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


what interior designers do. 





nterior design is not considered the most noble of 
professions: it’s shopping with other people’s money. It is 
seen as the vocation of bored wives with not quite enough 





to do. These attitudes stem in part from society's 
depreciation of tasks traditionally handled by women, like 
making a home. They also betray a misunderstanding of 


Not only must Sheila Bridges inhabit the lifestyle and taste 
of each of her clients, she must also translate them into chairs, 
tables and rooms, often while educating her clients along the 
way. This can mean telling people who are paying her money that 
some of their stuff is hideous. And it means pulling off some 
alchemy that joins materials, colors, furniture, walls into a 
unified whole called home. A place where people she barely 
knows will feel perfectly comfortable and justifiably proud. 
Bridges doesn't stand out among her peers only because 
she’s young and black; she also stands out because of the 
range of people for whom she can make such homes. When she 
started her business in 1994, most of her customers were 


ESSENTIALS 
@Born: July 7, 1964, 


| Philadelphia 


Escape: Riding her 
horse or snowboard at 
her home in upstate 
New York 


@ Next Projects: A 
boutique hotel in New 
Orleans and her book 
Furnishing Forward 
(due out spring 2002) 


@ Manifesto: “Be willing | 

to take risks, but know 

where to take them. 

Do it with that $30 

candlestick, not the 
$2,000 club chair” 


wealthy African Americans. Since then, 


her clientele has diversified. Her 

work on the several homes of hip- 

hop entrepreneur Andre Harrell is 
masculine, bold and warm. She 

uses classic pieces but freshens 

them with brazen upholstery or | 
colors. The home she made for 
Eileen and Peter Norton, ofNorton | 
Utilities fame, is more eclectic, 


' incorporating the Nortons' vast and 


pluralistic art collection, but it’s not 
jumbled. She knew their home 
could withstand the iconic force of 
Frank Gehry and Marcel Wanders 


| chairs. This year she decorated 


President Bill Clinton's new offices 
in Harlem with surprisingly modern 
furniture and light colors. “Very 
soothing,” she says. 

None of the interiors she has 
designed look capital-D decorated. 
Also not for her are the empty 
recesses of stark minimalism. She 


understands that people collect stuff, and finds a way to let 
them, without causing clutter. This balancing act lends her 
interiors a certain timelessness. Her own home, which she 
decorated seven years ago, mixing custom-made pieces with a 
chair found in the trash, is still being photographed for 
decorating magazines. 
It takes an enormous amount of confidence to ask people 
to hire you for your interpretation of their taste. Bridges has 
that, but without hubris. “People have such a glamorous image 
of interior designing,” she says. “There are days that | play 
delivery person, attorney, psychiatrist, tech-support staff and 
bill collector.” Decoration isn't social justice. It does take a lot 
of shopping. But to do it well is to improve people's lives in a way 
they couldn't do themselves. th 


Bridges works out of 
_ her Harlem home. 
‘Who wouldn't, when 


‘it looks like this? i 


Photograph for TIME by BRIAN DOBEN 
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AMERICA’S BEST 








PHILANTHROPIST 











After five decades of outsize 
charitable giving, Bostonian 
Tom White is down to his last 
few million—and still giving 











BY DANIEL KADLEC 


he first gift Tom White recalls 
bestowing on anyone was a 
$200 train ticket. Returning 
home to Boston after his tour as 
a paratrooper in World War II, 
he found an Army pal 
struggling with civilian life and alcohol 
abuse. “I got him back to his family in 
Minnesota, where he could straighten out,” 
White says. “That was a lot of money back 
then. But I don’t like to see people hurting.” 
Over the next 55 years, White would make 
and give away a small fortune—$50 million— 
in a singular bid to end as much hurting as his 


war f hite, 
money would allow. What most distinguishes 7 soie of the kids 


i White isn’t the amount he who attend the 


has given away. Compared Setuies Gay clean te 
y supports in Boston 
with Ted Turner's $1 billion 











mBom: March 10, 1920, | pledge to the United 
Cambridge,Mass. _| Nations, White’s largesse is a driblet. But sought publicity for his generosity. He was initially reluc- 
@ Daily Routine: Rises | most big givers don’t start redistributing tant to cooperate with this story, changing his mind only to | | 
at 5:30 a.m., attends _| their loot until they have made a pile, and help publicize the needs of his favorite charities. 
church “to thank God many generous magnates, like Turner and He gives so quietly, his donations flew under the media 
| I'm still alive, Bill Gates, remain very rich even after they | radar for decades. But that changed a few years ago when he 
eeaeoesy: seco have made headlines for their charity. gave $3 million to fund research leading to an affordable 
saver iets on the Not White. He has been passing out treatment for drug-resistant tuberculosis in Third World 
phone for work or | money ever since he had any. On Christ- countries. Researchers wanted White to get his due, so they 
charity mas Eve 1952, he had two young children thanked him in a footnote in a Harvard Medical School 
& Motivation: “The and just $1,100 in the bank. Yet he wrote | report. His cover was blown. “People who want their names 
needs people have are checks totaling $700 to charities. In 1958— on buildings are not the kind of people who buy millions of 
soacute.Whenyou _| then with six children—he dropped $2,000 dollars of medicine for the poor,” observes Dr. Paul Farmer, 
see for yourself, you | in the collection basket at St. Bernard’s whose groundbreaking work led to the TB treatment. 
\ realize the urgency” _/ parish in Newton, Mass. The gift more The source of White’s well-dispersed fortune is the J.F. 
—————_ “ than doubled the parish’s take that week. | White Contracting Co., which he took over from his father 
Today White’s giving is so liberal that in a couple of in 1945, The firm built much of the Boston subway system, 
years, he will be down to his last few million—rendering as well as the Charles River Dam and Foxboro Stadium. 
himself a relative pauper. What’s more, White has never White's business success fueled a run to the top of Boston 
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society. At one time, he belonged to half a dozen private 
clubs and was John F. Kennedy’s chief fund raiser in New 
England. But White grew disillusioned keeping company 
with the rich, in his view an often selfish lot. Some 20 years 
ago, he decided to give away everything. 

He prefers charities that benefit the needy over 
institutions like museums and universities. “I give Harvard 
$1,000 a year just so classmates will speak to me,” he jokes. 
“They don’t need my dough.” Over the years, he figures, he 
has contributed to as many as 130 charities, but lately he has 
focused on five: Boston’s Partners in Health, which delivers 
medical care to the poor around the world; Bread for the 
World, a Washington-based group that presses lawmakers on 
agendas such as spending more on food stamps and raising 
the minimum wage; Equal Justice Initiative of Alabama, 
based in Montgomery, which funds the appeals of death-row 
inmates; Odwin Learning Center, a Boston nonprofit that 
helps local adults get into college; and Sojourner House, 











another Boston group, 
which provides local 
emergency shelter. 
White, 81, a devout 
Catholic who goes to 
church every day, also 
funds the after-school 
programs and summer 
camp run by Boston’s 
St. Francis de Sales- 
St. Philip parish. He 
gives only to charities 
that help people 
regardless of their faith. 

White doesn’t view 
his efforts as heroic or 
even noteworthy. “Peo- 
ple overemphasize what 
I'm doing,” he says. “I 
get tremendous pleasure 
out of giving.” On being 
named America’s best 
philanthropist, White 
says, “I think you've got 
the wrong guy.” 

We disagree. White 
is personally involved in 
every charity he favors. 
“He'll call once a month 
to see how we're doing 
and what we need,” says 
Anastasia Lopopolo, 
executive director of 
Sojourner House. Mary 
Tacelli, executive direc- 
tor of Odwin Learning 
Center, recalls White's 
first donation of $5,000. 
“He apologized for the 
small amount,” she says. 
“I was flabbergasted.” 

Had White not shed 
his wealth, he would be worth more than $100 million today. 
Instead, he chose to give away systematically 897,000 shares 
of the 900,000 he once owned in his construction company, 
and he’s now worth about $8 million. Some of his shares 
went to his seven children and six stepchildren. But most 
have gone to charity, and White isn’t done yet. Over the next 
two years, he will further reduce his net worth to about $2.5 
million; then, he says, he will stop and live off the interest. 

“He’s not just giving scraps from the table,” says the 
Rev. David Beckmann, who runs Bread for the World. 
“This is sacrificial giving.” 

White calls it “a crock” to hold that everything you give 
will come back to you. Yet clearly some of it does. Take that 
$200 train ticket he bought his Army pal. A year later, White 
got a surprise check in the mail from his friend, 
repaying the debt plus $20 interest. “I sent him back the 
$20,” White says. “I was just doing what I love, helping 
people with my money.” —Reported by Julie Rawe 
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hope the help comes quick enough. There's a 
lot of hope involved.” 


Oo. “ULE E } TES He did four months in prison after a teenage 
AS Sibi)! brawl in a bowling alley (the conviction was later 


reversed due to insufficient evidence). His first 
few years in the league, he was openly insubor- 
dinate and in poor condition. But he’s come 
around. This year Iverson forged a genuine bond 
with the 76ers brilliant, exacting coach Larry 


Brown and decided to become a team leader, a 
. role he used to think was comy. He has also 
publicly expressed a desire to overcome what 








With blinding speed and a new he’s described as an inbuilt mistrust of authority. 

ief j Maybe you don't buy the off-court turn- 
belief in team play, Allen Iverson around, but it's hard not to pull for a guy who is 
is simply unstoppable an underdog every time he laces 


‘em up. Iverson spends his 





— —— hights jackknifing to the 
























BY JOSH TYRANGIEL hoop, a tiny salmon 
challenging grizzlies 
J ave you ever tried to start a bar brawl twice his weight. By 
over who America’s best social critic season's end, he 
might be? Unless you're drinking at looks like a man 
George Plimpton's, it’s impossible. Per- made of adhesive 
| haps that’s why we decided to test your tape. Yet he won't 
i taste for controversy with our choice miss games and 
for ‘America’ s Best Athlete. Still: Allen Iverson is hates resting so 








the nation’s paragon of athletic skill? Really? much that coach 
Actually, yes. Tiger Woods and Lance Arm- Brown knows, 
strong would have been excellent, if somewhat even ina 3 
predictable choices. Both have won more than blowout, it's 4 
Iverson, both carry themselves with classic grace easier just to 
and dignity. But their sports do not test the full | | leave the kid 
range of what most Americans consider athleti- in. The rest of the 
cism. They're specialists; what's more, in sports NBA wishes he 
that don't say much about our national character. would show a little 


Basketball players are the best athletes in 
the world, and that’s not just the NBA marketing 
machine talking. Today's game requires track- 
star speed and agility, the hand-eye coordination 
of a .300 hitter and the ability to withstand line- 
backer-style punishment delivered by guys who 
are often much bigger than linebackers. Iverson, 
26, a former Virginia high school-quarterback 
phenom, takes hits without fear. He’s devel- 
oped a jump shot that's excellent from 24 (\ 
feet away and deadly at midrange. Then 
there's his speed. In his college days at 
Georgetown, sports photographers actually 
had to ditch their autofocus cameras in fa- 
vor of more sensitive manual equipment— 
Iverson was showing up as only a blur. 

NBA defenses key on Iverson in much 
the same way they focused on Michael Jor- 
dan. Iverson doesn't have the luxury of 
passing off to Scottie Pippen, one reason 
an NBA championship might not be in the . 
Philadelphia 76ers immediate future. But £ 
he still seems to score at will, despite his f 
relative puniness (the 76ers generously list \ 
him at 6 ft., 165 Ibs.) After Iverson torched ‘7 » | A 
the Lakers for 48 points in the first game of y'< 
this year’s NBA finals, dealing L.A. their only 
playoff loss, Laker Robert Horry wondered 
aloud just how anyone was supposed to de- \ 
fend the little guy: “He can get the jumper 
anytime he wants, so all you can do is hope ' 


mercy. a 








he’s not hitting it. If he drives, you have to ty 





Iverson has not always been a model citizen. 
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Bats eee byes aa 


@ Born: June 7, 1975, 
| Hampton, Va. 


Binflu : Former 
Georgetown University 
coach John Thompson, 
76ers coach Larry 
| Brown 
@ Biggest Professional 
ills: Playinginthe | 
2000-01 NBA Finals, 
being the first player | 
selectedinthe 1996 | 
NBA draft 
mr 1: Enjoys 
nealing ‘drawing and 
watching basketball 
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With her hit play The 
Vagina Monologues, Eve 
Ensler taught the nation 
to say the V word without 
pausing and brought a 
little joy back to feminism 





will 





BY MOLLY IVINS 





est feminist in Ameri- 
ca?!” said Eve Ensler, 
at her characteristic 
verbal 98 m.p.h. “Not 
only an oxymoron, but 
so patriarchal, even as 
a concept!” It is, isn’t it? She explains, 
“Feminism to me is the inclusion and 
empowerment of everyone. Being the 
best feminist is like being the best 
vagina. What would that be?” 
Tough question, but at least, 
thanks to Ensler, we might be able to 











played with a cast of three. Innu- 
merable celebrities have per- 
formed in it, including Whoopi 
Goldberg, Glenn Close, Rosie 
Perez, Jane Fonda, Calista Flock- 
hart and Kate Winslet. 


lot (they do, they do) and, as Ensler 


culture is built around metaphors 
about the penis as dominator or 
conqueror. But odd though it is, 
women rarely think about, let alone 
talk about, vaginas. When they have, 
it has often been in big books by the 
feminist intelligentsia and mostly in 
the context of a power struggle— 
vaginas as a target of oppression 
(Susan Brownmiller’s Against Our 
Will: Men, Women and Rape), or 
vaginas as a primal, mysterious force 
that intimidates men (Simone de 
Beauvoir's The Second Sex). Ensler’s 
contribution is to embrace 
both those traditions in 


Guys think about their penises a 


tell you, much of Western 























teenage girls in America. “The 
consumer culture is so out of 
control, girls are surrounded by 
images of how they are supposed to 
look and behave and be,” she says. 
“Their level of self-hatred, their 
obsession with body images, their 
incredible competitiveness with 
each other—sexuality gets lost in 
the middle of all that.” 

The feminist movement once 
stood for sexual liberation and 
enjoyment—gales of laughter were 
characteristic of the early “con- 
sciousness-raising” groups—but 
Ensler thinks we lost these values 
somewhere in the struggle to be 
taken seriously on equal pay, child 
care and the rest of the agenda. 
Conservative-media stereotyping 
has also hurt. Talk-show hosts have 
presented feminists as humorless 
man haters who believe all hetero- 
sexual sex is rape. 

“I feel honored to be 


get the word out. Enstler is, if noth- the Monologues and also called a feminist,” Ensler 
ing else, the woman who has made it build on them by demys- | ™Bom:May 25,1953, | says. “I would hope young 
safe to say vagina in both serious tifying the vagina and New York, N.Y. women really examine 
discussion and polite company. She thus arguing for it as a B inspiration: Began what the word means. To 
is the writer and performer behind source of power and interviewing women throw out the word itself 
The Vagina Monologues, which has pleasure for both sexes. for the play after she would be to dishonor all 
moved beyond hit play into the Ensler uses her work | WaS disturbed by the the women who have 
realm of cultural phenomenon. A as a tool to greater way a friend spoke gone before us. We need 
dozen or so sketches based on 200 purposes. Since 1998, disparagingly about to reclaim, invigorate and 
interviews, The Vagina Monologues The Vagina Monologues | a hat otvetos —— update the word. If I have 
is about, well, vaginas. As they used has been performed as a wWhat Motivates learned anything from all 
to say in Vietnam, there it is. benefit on Valentine's Her: "My crive as an the great feminists before 

This is not your mother’s Day to raise funds for nid adr —" me, it’s that this is a chain 
feminism. Ensler is a self-confessed groups all over the world | are right in front of us and we just keep widen- 
survivor of sexual and physical working toend violence | that no one wants to ing the circle.” 


abuse by her father and of drugs 
and alcohol. Yet she does not think 
women should be stuck with the 
role of victim. Instead, The Vagina 
Monologues is a joyous, sometimes 
poignant and often hilarious 
exploration of women’s conflicted 
feelings about their vaginas. The 
play—which has been known to 
propel women in the audience to 
their feet, whooping and stomping 
in recognition—has been per- 
formed from Antarctica to Zaire. It 
is currently playing in more than 25 
countries and is almost a cult piece 
on college campuses, where 
feminism, for some young women, 
has become a dirty word. Ensler 
originally did the play as a one- 
woman show, but it is now usually 


the 


the 








against women. This past 
V-day, as Ensler calls her 
festival, the play was staged 

at Madison Square Garden in New 
York City, in 50 other cities and on 
250 college campuses. Her play 
Necessary Targets was drawn from 


tims she interviewed in 1994. It was 
performed, among other places, at 


a play, The Good Body, about lipo- 
suction, breast implants and other 
outgrowths of our obsession with 
appearance. So far, she has trav- 
eled to 30 countries, interviewing | 
women about what they have done 
to their bodies and why. She is par- 
ticularly troubled by the state of 






look at” 


accounts of Bosnian rape vic- 





National Theatre in Sarajevo. 
Ensler is currently working on 





—, 





The widened circle is 

an essential theme for 
Ensler. The patriarchal nu- 

clear family is “a deadly institu- 
tion,” she says. “It exists in enor- 
mous isolation, disconnected from 
the broader community, and when 
you're isolated like that, there are 
no watchdogs. But when you're ex- 
posed to other people, it’s safer— 
you can see that life can be differ- 
ent.” Ensler does believe 
wholeheartedly in the extended 
family, and in the broadest sense. 
She fights for the women of 
Afghanistan and of Burma and 
passionately believes their best 
hope, and ours, is finding the 
common bonds. After all, pregnant 
is pregnant in any culture. a 
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Scholar Andrew 

Delbanco is a 
| patriot who doesn't 
| wave the flag but 
uncovers its hidden 
meanings in 
America's greatest 
works of literature 





~ Civic Booster 





SOCIAL CRITIC 





BY JOHN CLOUD 


eople here at TIME, like most people 

in the news business, are obsessed 

with originality. We'd murder to find 

something “fresh” to write about. So 

it’s admittedly a bit odd that we 

chose Andy Deibanco as America’s 
best social critic. He is a historian of American 
literature, a man who looks back for a living, 
who reads and rereads, even in middle age, 
books like Moby-Dick and poems by Walt 
Whitman, stuff most of us leave behind after 
11th grade. 

But Delbanco reads America and its lit- 
erature so closely and so well, finding so 
much meaning in our great books, even for 
2001—especially for 2001—that he stands 
worthy of recognition. His own books and 
essays, most of which draw on his study of 
writers from Jonathan Edwards in the 18th 
century to Abraham Lincoin in the 19th to 


AMERICA'S BEST 


Delbanco recalls a time when we weren't 
embarrassed to say America offers hope 


Lionel Trilling in the 20th, inspire Americans 
to revisit some of our oldest ideas and re- 
member a time when we could speak of a 
“civil religion” without irony, when the no- 
tion of sacrifice for country didn't seem 
confined to Spielberg-Hanks movies. 

Listen to Delbanco bewail our current 
solipsism in his fifth book, The Real Ameri- 
can Dream: A Meditation on Hope: “If we 
fail to contribute to some good beyond our- 
selves, we condemn ourselves to the hell of 
loneliness.” He notes that “the highest as- 
piration” of our “soul-starving present ... is 
to keep the body forever young.” He dares 
to use terms like destiny and Satan and still | 
show his face in Man- | 
rater were Heaven, 
and Hell are merely the 
names of competing |) Born: Feb. 20, 1952, 
eget sien estas White Plains, N.Y. 


Which doesn’t Sach 
mean Delbanco is a BHis Best Book: The 


prig. When he vener- 
ates Puritans, it’s not 
because they were 


as his research sug- 
gests, they were more 
searching than self- 
assured, believing 
“that the self without 
God is helpless” and 
yet finding themselves 
in this confusing, iso- 
lating new land. For 
Delbanco, the most 
important thing we 


| Death of Satan: How 


Americans Have Lost 


| the Sense of Evil 
moralists but because, [ 


@ Mentor: The late 
Alan Heimert, 
Harvard's brilliant, 
glowering scholar of 
early America 


| mNext Project: 


Melville's World, about 

why the author was 

dismissed in his day 
but is celebrated now 


have lost in our age of de- 


curiosity, the search for the meanings of 
good and evil in our confusing times. 


7 
tached sardonicism isn’t morality but moral | 
| 


Last year, in an essay titled “Are You 
Happy Yet?” Delbanco noted that | 
“phrases like ‘job satisfaction’ and ‘per- | 
sonal growth’... have become part ofthe | 
language, while terms like commonweal, 
and even citizenship—in which there 
lingers a residual sense of public good 
and private obligation—sound archaic.” 
Serious outward pursuits such as citizen- 
ship first require a hard look within, and 
we're not much for what Delbanco calls 
“strenuous self-reflection” these days. He 
notes that even Billy Graham wrote a 750- 
page autobiography in which he says al- 
most nothing about his inner journey to 
God. “Inwardness,” Delbanco writes, 

“should not be missing from a religious 
book.” Nor should it be missing from a 
good society, Delbanco is saying. 

Delbanco's contribution to such efforts 
comes with every student he inspires. His 
model would appear to be Emerson, who, 

“like every great teacher,” Delbanco once 


the soul out of bed, out of her deep habitu- 
al sleep.'” Delbanco is doing his part to 


wrote, “was in the business of trying to ‘get 
| 


jostle her awake too. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 








Campus 





Like university 
presidents of an 
earlier era, Ruth 
Simmons is the 
moral compass 
of the school 
she governs 











BY JODIE MORSE 


here was a time when 
big-league university 
presidents really mat- 
tered. The New York 
Times covered their 
every move. Presi- 
dents, the real ones, sought their 
counsel. For Woodrow Wilson and 
Dwight Eisenhower, being head of 


Princeton and Columbia, respectively, 


was a stepping-stone to the White 
House. Today, though, the job of 
college president is less and less re- 
moved from that of the Avon lady 
(except the house calls are made 











to the doorsteps of wealthy alums). 
Ruth Simmons, the newly in- 
stalled president of Brown University 
and the first African American to lead 
an Ivy League school, is a throwback 
to the crusading campus leaders of 
old. She doesn’t merely marshal 
funds; she invests them in the great 
educational causes of our day. With 
the more than $300 million she raised 
as president of Smith College from 
1995 to 2001, Simmons established an 
engineering program (the first at any 
women’s school) and added seminars 
focused on public speaking to purge 
the ubiquitous “likes” and “ums” 
from the campus idiom. At a meeting 


i 
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to discuss the future of Smith’s math 


department, one professor timidly re- 
quested two more discussion sections 
for his course. Her response: “Dream 
bigger.” 

Her own dream was born in a 
sharecropper’s shack in East Texas 
where there was no money for books 
or toys—she and her 11 siblings each 
got an apple, an orange and 10 nuts 
for Christmas. Though she was called 
n on her walk to school, enter- 
ing the classroom, she says, “was like 
waking up.” When Simmons won a 
scholarship to Dillard University, her 
high school teachers took up a collec- 
tion so she’d have a coat. She went on 
to Harvard to earn a Ph.D. in Romance 
languages. 

Simmons 
has made di- 
versity her No. 1 


ESSENTIALS 





@ Born: July 3, 1945, 


campus cru- Grapeland, Texas 
sade. She nearly |g Favorite Book: Song 
doubled the en- | of Solomon by Toni 
rollment of Morrison 

black freshmen | What She Does for 


at Smith, large- 
ly by traveling 
to high schools 
in the nation’s 
poorest ZIP 
codes to recruit. 
Concerned with 
the lives of mi- 
nority students 
once they arrive 


Fun: Goes to museums 
and concerts 








@ Goal: “I'd like for 
every student to 
experience a moment 
of learning that is so 
delicious that they 
want to hold on to it 
forever and never leave 
it behind” 


at school, she has fought to ease the 
racial standoffs that plague so many 
campuses. At Smith she turned down 
a request by students to have race- 
specific dorms. In 1993, while vice 
provost at Princeton, she wrote a now 
famous report recommending that the 
university establish an office of con- 
flict resolution to defuse racial misun- 
derstandings before they boiled over. 
Her first task at Brown will be to 
heal one such rupture last spring after 
the student paper published an incen- 
diary ad by conservative polemicist 
David Horowitz arguing that blacks 
economically benefited from slavery. 
“There's no safe ground for anybody 
in race relations, but campuses, unlike 
any other institution in our society, 
provide the opportunity to cross racial 
lines,” says Simmons. “And even if 
you're hurt, you can’t walk away. You 
have to walk over that line.” a 


Pe ice he has new | Olfice KP 
today he feels complete. Today, he doesn't have to 
log on to different e-mail accounts, trying to recall 
Secret passwords he made a bit too secret: He will 
open Outlook® and find messages to jettreyn, jnee, 
Jett? 422, and even the mySTeriovs jammasteg dawg, 
all in one place. So many faces for just one Simple guy. 


Microsoft Office XP. with Integrated E-mail that 
collects ail your mail YP (tiple accounts in one 
place. Just one of many improvements in this, the new 
version of Microsoft Office. 


You want it You need it. Now you Can get it; 
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Members of American Airlines, Delta, or 
United frequent flyer programs who are 
Marriott Rewards* members* can earn 
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Renaissance Vinoy Resort and Golf Club, St. Pet tersburg, Fla. 


Welcome to Renaissance hotels and our Sky’s the Limit Bonus 


Now you can earn virtually unlimited miles just for staying at Renaissance 
hotels. You'll experience all the services and amenities today’s discerning 
traveler demands. At each hotel, you'll discover a unique style and personality 
inspired by local surroundings and culture. 

Visit one of the 100 Renaissance hotels worldwide and find out why 
Renaissance is named one of the top 10 hotel chains in the 
Zagat Survey* 2001 Top U.S. Hotels, Resorts & Spas guide. 


PER STAY PLUS 3 MILES 
PER U.S. $1 SPENT 


Offer valid September 16, 2001 
through December 20, 2001. 
*You can become a Marriott Rewards 
member instantly, at the hotel 
or at marriottrewards.com. 


For reservations, call your travel agent or 
1-800-696-0686 or visit renaissancehotels.com 
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Over the next year 
alone, Tucker will 


organize five new 
exhibitions 













If you follow photography, where 


Anne Wilkes Tucker is going next is 


something you need to know 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


ne way to think about museum curators 
is to imagine those giant black slabs in 
2001: A Space Odyssey. Picture offstage 
mentors who direct the rest of us in our 
evolution toward higher awareness. At 
the shows they organize you see what 
they choose for you to see, along paths they lay 
out. You just don't notice their holding your hand. 
Actually, no, forget that. Anne Wilkes Tucker, 








ESSENTIALS 


@ Born: Oct. 18, 1945, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


@ Mentors: Photo 
historians Beaumont 
Newhall and Nathan 
Lyons, and John 
Szarkowski, former 
photo director at New 


time of phenomenal growth for museums, especially in cities 
outside the old money circles of the Northeast and Chicago. 
No other curator has taken advantage 

more panache than Tucker. In 1976, when she arrived at the 
Houston MFA, it was a museum with fewer photographs 


of this opportunity with 


than you probably have on your refrigerator. Thanks 
to her canny shopping and her charms as a donor 
magnet—plus an endowment that rose from 
$25 million in 1982 to $448 million last year—it 
now has a collection of nearly 12,400 images, with 
| deep samplings of masters like Edward Steichen, 
André Kertész, Robert Frank and Diane Arbus. 
Tucker has also mounted groundbreaking 
shows that have put Houston on the map as a city 
where interesting things can get their start. A good 
deal of what we know about Josef Sudek, the lyrical 
Czech master, or Joel Sternfeld, the indispensable 


curator of photography at the Houston Museum of | York City’sMuseumof | guide to the American scene in all its lustrous 

Fine Arts, is nothing like a giant black slab. She’s | Modern Art | oddity, or Brassai, the celebrated chronicler of Paris 
gracious, enthusiastic and cultivated. No slab in @ Next Project: at night, we know because of exhibitions that 

our experience has anything like her laugh, which Japanese photography | Tucker organized. “What I've always loved to do is to 
is the musical kind you might expect fromawoman | cince 1853 | look at what hasn't already been hammered out,” 


born in Baton Rouge, La., one whose taste is 
stately enough to embrace the 19th century 
Japanese camera portrait but frisky enough to 
approve paparazzi shots from the Rome of La 
Dolce Vita. All the same, she’s forceful when she 


needs to be and cunning when the occasion calls forit.When 
your job requires you to borrow pictures from collectors who 

might hate to let them out of their sight, or to beat the 

competition in organizing a hot show, the occasion often 


Calls for it. 


@ For Fun: “Baseball! 


, | collect memorabilia. | 
go to spring training!" / 


/ she says. “In art history all the major figures have 
been researched. But as a photography curator, | 
| could do the first Robert Frank retrospective.” 
There are days when it’s possible to wonder, 
if it weren't for pictures, who would really notice the 


world? You walk through the place, and it’s the same old 
same old. Then you see a picture that reminds you of its 


beauty and strangeness. You think—being alive, not such 


a bad thing after all. What the people who bring you this 


experience are dispensing is pure pleasure. And if some of it 





| 


“In my job,” she says, “there is also an element of the 
preacher's. You are taking something you firmly believe and 
trying to impart it to others.” The past 25 years have beena 


is a strange and difficult pleasure of a kind that you didn't | 
even know was out there, that’s one more reason to thank 
them. Or her. Thanks, Anne. i) 
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Buy this SUV, help send your kid to college. 


America's leading companies can help you save thousands more for college. 





A sampling 
Contributing Companies Contribution Amount 
GM $150 on vehicle purchase or lease* 
AT&T 4% of long distance phone service 
Citibank® 1% of credit card purchases 
ExxonMobil up to 2 cents per gallon 
Toys”R" Us, Inc 2% of purchases 
Century 21? Coldwell Banker® 

and ERA® offices .5% of sale price** 
America Online $50 for new or referred account 
Staples 2% of purchases 
Borders® and Waldenbooks® 2% of purchases 
7,400 Restaurants 10% of total bill 
70+ Online Shopping Sites up to 15% of purchases 


Visit upromise.com/gm for a complete list of contributing companies 


Specific terms and conditions apply to each company’s contributions. Contributing companies, 
contribution levels and terms and conditions subject to change without notice 

*To be eligible for GM contribution, a customer must have been a Upromise member for 
at least thirty days before the purchase or lease transaction and register their vehicle 
at upromise.com within six months of the delivery date. For additional information, 
visit upromise.com 

“*Assumes an evenly split 6% commission from participating real estate offices. Actual 
contribution may be higher or lower depending upon the commission and/or commission 
split associated with a particular transaction. This program void where prohibited by law 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC Oldsmobile 





Wouldn'’‘t it be nice if you could grow your child's 


college fund by buying the car of your dreams? 
We think so. That’s why General Motors is the sole 
automotive sponsor of Upromise, a whole new 
way to save for college. Here’s how it works: Join 
Upromise, buy or lease a new GM vehicle and we 
will contribute $150 to your Upromise college 
savings account. If anyone else in your family, or 
even a friend, joins Upromise and buys or leases 
a vehicle, that purchase can count too. Plus, 
hundreds of other companies, including AT&T, 
ExxonMobil, McDonald’s® and Toys”R” Us will also 
contribute a portion of your spending with 
them to your Upromise college savings account. 
It could easily add up to thousands of dollars for 
college. If there’s a college-bound child in your 
family, there should be a GM car in your garage. 


Join Upromise for free at upromise.com/gm. 
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By turning his basketball 
team into a family, Mike 
Krzyzewski has made the 
Duke Blue Devils perennial 
winners, on and off court 


BY JOSH TYRANGIEL 


merica’s best coach is 
crying. Not very much, 
and over the death of 
his mother five years 
ago, a completely ac- 





ceptable reason for 
tears even by the standards of the 
tough-hearted college-basketball 
fans who worship him. But Mike 
Krzyzewski is definitely crying. “My 
mom gave me—and I didn’t realize it 
growing up—unconditional support 
and unfailing love,” he says. “You } 
can’t get any better than that. It cre- [] 
ated, for both my brother and for 
me, a safety net. That’s why I’ve 
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don’t mind telling everyone about it. 
“He has put together what the rest 


| never been afraid to lose.” 
During his 21 years as 

men’s basketball coach at 
Duke University, Krzyzew- 

ski (pronounced Sha-sheff- 
ski, or Coach K to his 
acolytes) has not lost very 
often. He’s 533-164, with 
three national champion- 
ships, six Atlantic Coast 
Conference championships, 
and nine Final Four 
appearances. No college 
hoops coach has won more 
in the past two decades, 
and Krzyzewski has accom- 
plished all this with a pro- 
gram that turns out real-deal 
scholar athletes—kids who 
go to class, graduate and 


of us are trying to do,” says St. John’s 


» « 


os Feb, 13, 1947, 

Chicago 

a 

Guiding three squads 

to the NCAA Division | 

championship, 

including last year’s 

35-4 team led by 

|_ Shane Battier 

a Enjoys 

hearing coaches talk 

strategy but adds, “! 

like listening to anybody 

with expertise in their 

field and passion for 
what they do” 
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University coach Mike 
Jarvis, Krzyzewski’s close 
friend. “It’s a program 
that wins not only on the 
court but off the court.” 
For all the winning 
he does, Krzyzewski 
doesn’t talk much Xs 
and Os, Ask him why 
Duke has been so supe- 
rior under his reign, 
and he'll cite the influ- 
ence of his wife and 
three daughters. “Over 
the years, the girls have 
exposed me to an envi- 
ronment where they 
share their feelings, and 
I've tried to teach my 


players to do the same thing. I tell 
them it’s not guys doing girl things; 
it’s being a real person—to hug, to 
cry, to laugh, to share. If you create 
a culture where that’s allowed, all of 
a sudden, you have some depth.” 
Crying as the key to victory 
sounds a little squishy, especially 
from a guy who graduated from 
West Point and claims none other 
than Bobby Knight—chair-throwing, 
microphone-hogging, student- 
berating Bobby Knight—as his 
basketball mentor. But Krzyzewski 
believes creating an atmosphere that 
infuses his players with the same 
kind of support and love he received 
growing up is crucial to Duke’s suc- 
cess. Unlike most other coaches, 
Krzyzewski avoids depth charts and 
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assigned positions, insisting that they 
lead only to competitive anxiety and 
unrealistic expectations. As a result, 
Duke has no players whose sole job 
is to back up another player. Instead, 
Krzyzewski tells his young men time 
and again that he trusts them, that 
they should “run their own race” and 
that when they step on the court, “all 
they have to be is themselves.” Says 
Grant Hill, a three-time All-America 
“When I was there, for two or three 
years, we didn’t really run any plays. 
He basically allowed us to run 
around the court and explore our 
creativity.” “It’s very empowering,” 
says Steve Wojciechowski, a former 
Blue Devil star who is now a Duke 
assistant coach. “As a player, it also 
makes you more vested. It’s not just 
his team. It’s our team.” 

It requires a remarkable 18-year- 
old to possess both the talent to play 
élite college basketball and the matu- 
rity to handle Coach K’s generous 
helpings of responsibility. While most 
programs recruit players exclusively 
on athletic talent, Krzyzewski says he 
evaluates talent, academic potential 
and character equally. In addition to 
asking for teacher evaluations and 
paying close attention to how a 
prospect interacts with authority (“If 
his mother asks a question and the 
kid makes a teenage face—hmmm, 
you start to wonder”), the Duke 
coaching staff makes a point of find- 
ing out who a kid’s friends are. “One 
of the kids we’re recruiting right 
now, I like him because his best 
friend is another kid on his team 
who’s a real little guy,” says 
Krzyzewski. “When you see them 
hanging out, you can tell they're just 
good guys, that he’d fit in here.” 

Adhering to self-imposed recruit- 
ing standards means that Duke works 
with a talent pool far shallower than 
the competition’s. The reward is that 
Coach K’s lovefest with his players is 
never put in jeopardy. “How good 
was it for me to spend 148 games with 
Shane Battier?” asks Krzyzewski, re- 
ferring to the 2000-01 season's con- 
sensus college player of the year. “Lit- 
erally, over a thousand locker-room 
settings. How much is that worth, to 
be with that kid for four years? Or to 
be with Wojciechowski or Laettner or 
Hill or Hurley or ...” he trails off. 
He’s not crying, at least not yet. a 





Stanley Hauerwas argues 
that many Christians 
aren't actually following 
the teachings of Jesus 


BY JEAN BETHKE ELSHTAIN 


ere is a Stanley Hauerwas 
story. Hauerwas was 
debating a medical 
researcher who was | 
defending experiments on 
fetal tissue. “What if it were 
discovered that fetal tissue were a 
delicacy?” Hauerwas asked with his 
trademark Texas twang. “Could you 
eat it?” 
Hauerwas is contemporary 
theology’s foremost intellectual 
provocateur. His depth charges are 


——___ 


just as frequently aimed within that 
world as outside it. That “Hauerwasian” 
has become a common way in 
theological circles to characterize an 
argument is an irony, given that the 
Duke University Divinity School 
professor set out to place himself at the 
margin rather than in the center of the 
theological mainstream. 

Hauerwas has been a thorn in the 
side of what he takes to be Christian 
complacency for more than 30 years. 
For him, the message of Jesus was a 
radical one to which Christians, for the 
most part, have never been fully 
faithful. Christians, he believes, are 
called to be a pilgrim people who will 
always find themselves in one political 
community or another but who are 
never defined completely by it. Thus, as 
the body of Christ on Earth, Christians 
must be a “sign of contradiction,” to 
borrow a term from Pope John Paul Il, a 
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THEOLOGIAN 


Contrarian 


moral theologian much admired by the 
very Anabaptist Methodist Hauerwas. 
Hauerwas recently argued that ina 
human future he believes will be bleak, 
Christians should be known as “those 
peculiar people who don't kill their 
babies [through abortion] or their old 
people [through euthanasia].” 
Hauerwas is happy to say that his 
rise to prominence is not the result of 
any special intellectual gift. He has 
always said that he is no smarter than 
other people but that he will “damn well 
outwork 'em.” Salty in speech, given to 
joking about the “ontological superiority 
of being a Texan,” he has written 25 
books and hundreds of essays and 
articles on dozens of topics. Avoiding 
highly technical monographs, Hauerwas 
insists that the best theology is most 
often found in sermons, homilies, 
prayers and popular writing. The 
theologian who is faithful must engage 


Some say Hauerwas 
is too prolific: “It's 
because | have 
something to say” 





the pressing issues of the culture rather 
than hide behind impenetrable jargon. 
Before communitarianism became 
a buzzword, Hauerwas addressed 
community. Before the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, he wrote perhaps his 
most engaging work on persons with 
disabilities and how, as a community, 
we react to their presence. He 
anticipated debates about genetic 
manipulation. Before talk of “the 
virtues” became widespread, Hauerwas 
wrote about the need for an account of 
our habits as members of communities. 
Do these communities sustain virtues? 
One virtue Hauerwas extols is 
faithfulness. He urges people to be 
faithful Roman Catholics or Orthodox 
Jews or Evangelicals or Muslims. It is 
faithfulness to a complex tradition that 
forestalls being overtaken by 
majoritarianism or convention, 
Hauerwas is a volatile, complex 
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Jean Bethke Elshtain is a professor of 


AMERICA'S BEST 


person with an explosive personality 
and high-energy style. For many, he is 
an unlikely pacifist. He insists that 
Christians should exemplify a radical 
message of peace. Hauerwas learned 
this lesson from the Anabaptist 
theologian John Howard Yoder. 
Hauerwas has respect for a position 
known as the just-war perspective, a 
mode of reflection on war's occasional 
tragic necessity, either for self- | 
defense or to protect those who might 
otherwise be slaughtered. But he 
insists that most Christians who claim 
that position are not really serious 
about it, or they would oppose many | 
more wars than they do. His radical 
pacifism leads him to condemn any 
and all forms of patriotism, 
nationalism and state worship. (And 
he disdains most distinctions between 
these positions.) 

If Hauerwas' rough speech and 
pointed views are taken as scandalous 
within academic society, he believes 
that what really scandalizes the so- 
called wisdom of the world is the 
message of the cross. If Christians 
really faced up to the facts of Jesus’ 
story, they would be shocked. Itis a 
radical tale: God revealed himself in 
inauspicious circumstances—in a 
provincial backwater of the Roman 
Empire and among a beleaguered 
people, the Israelites. Through his 


ministry and death, 
humankind a 
radical vision of 


m@ Born: July 24, 1940, 
forgiveness and Dallas 
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nse Toaworld | #Work Habits: “I still 
Obsessed with work like a bricklayer. 


| get to work at 6 in the 
morning and leave at 6 
at night. It's what! do” 


@ Next Project: A book 
on prayer and healing 


His Audience: “Most 
academics don't have 
anyone to write to 
other than other 
academics. I've got 


power, that is 
outrageous. An 
omnipotent God 
incarnate who 
relinquishes his 
power and dies an 
ignominious death 
in order that human 
beings might “have 
life and have it more 
abundantly"? 


Whoever heard of Christians. What a 
such a thing? wonderful gift” 
A God who pee 


embraces powerlessness unto death is 
a message the world will never accept, 
says Hauerwas. Yet, he argues, it is 
that message the Christian is bid to 
take to all nations. If you were to ask 
Hauerwas to define himself by a single 
word, once he got Texan out of the 
way, he would probably say disciple 
and add that anyone who uses the 
word “better damn well mean it.” u 





social and political ethics at the 
University of Chicago 
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BY TAMALA EDWARDS 


ny reader of advice columns knows the 

ie only thing more inane than the 

i dilemmas people pose are the answers 
em they get back. What passes for social 

i we Wisdom is often either anachronistic 
@ = Wabiather written by columnists who 
remember the lindy hop; oversexed silliness 
pushed by magazines headlined “Your Best Or- 
gasm Ever!"—for the millionth issue in a row; 
or wishy-washy New-Ageisms. 

So it's understandable that Carolyn Hax, 
who writes “Tell Me About It,” a syndicated 
Washington Post advice column for people 
under 30, has become the rage among 
readers within and well beyond that age group. 
Faced with the immemorial conundrums of love 
gone awry or astray, friendships and families 
come undone or the regular frustrations of 
living in a world with other people in it, Hax 
manages to offer advice that is simple, bracing 
and smart. To a displaced Alabaman letter 
writer tired of jokes deprecating the South, she 
recommends a laugh followed by the remark: 
“A redneck joke—how unique.” To a young 
man who's not quite ready to be just friends 
with his ex, she counsels, “You don't have to 
hang out with anyone you don’t want to hang 
out with, not until you acquire co-workers, 
in-laws or prison time.” 

Hax is a master of the art of telling it like it 
is. For instance: “Sometimes a guy prefers a 
couchful of football to spending the day out 
with you. Is that always so wrong?” Unlike Dr. 
Laura, Hax is only mean when it’s absolutely 
necessary, but then it can be delicious. When 
an 18-year-old writes that her ex-boyfriend has 
taken up with some “slut,” Hax fires back a 
lesson about name calling: “I'd go to the 
beach, but | have to answer some slut who 
wants my advice. Like how that felt? ... Accept 
that you hurt like hell, that you need time to 
mend, and resist the urge to do anything that 
would make your dignity sigh in despair.” 

Integral to Hax's winning way is how clear 
she is about her own deficiencies. Rather than 
pretend that she can fix problems with a 
paragraph, she is quick to recommend that 
people in real trouble get professional help. 


While other columnists sometimes sound as if 
they're writing from a high perch, Hax says her 
takes come from accepting her own flaws and 
embarrassments. When she snaps at readers 
to wrench their heads out of their navels, it’s 
because she knows how self-absorbed she can 
be. Asked what shocks her most in her letters, 
she lists “the things that people do to each 
other, the amount of pain that people can tol- 
erate, the amount of kindness they can show.” 
Daughter of a corporate planner and a 
secretary, Hax grew up the youngest of four 
sisters in Trumbull, Conn. After graduation from 
Harvard, she eventually made her way to the 
Washington Post as a copy editor. Four years 
ago, an editor lamented to Hax that she was 
being forced to take on an advice column. | 
could do that, Hax replied, and banged out a 
few sample columns that won over her bosses. 
Hax says her goal is to write the things your 
friends, neighbors and relatives would say 
frankly the first time rather than delicately 30 
times over if they didn’t have to live with you. 
Indeed, the only people Hax says she doesn't 
advise are her own family and friends. But with 
advice as good as hers, want to hazard a 
guess at who may be writing some of those 
anonymous queries? 4a 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 











The last of four kids, 
Hax grew up “itching 
to tell everyone else 





a3 Dec. 5, 1966, 


@breakthr ) 
“Getting Washington 
Post editors to believe 
that giving mea 
column was a good 


idea” 


@ Work Habits: “I write 
at all hours and in all 
kinds of circumstances: 
office, home office, 
parents’ couch, 
friend's kitchen table, 
beach—distractions 
don't distract me 
somehow—and | 
usually use my first 
draft” 
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When he became the 
fastest high schooler in 
history, Alan Webb mace 
us care about track again 
























BY JIM RYUN 


erhaps more than any 

other sporting achieve- 

ment, the 4-min. mile 

is something we all can 

measure ourselves 

against. We walk the 
mile, run it, drive it—and share a 
sense of awe when a runner breaks 
what not long ago seemed the 





the willingness to make the sacrifices 
necessary to reach his potential. 

Success in competitive running 
comes from pushing yourself 
hardest when your body is most 
exhausted and when the rewards 
are most distant. It comes from all 
those weekend and early-morning 
runs alone, without teammates to 
spur you on. Those who have 











trained with Alan say his efforts in 
practice are even more impressive 
than the record he set. As amazing 
as his 3:53.43 was in May, it is pos- 
sible his best races are yet to come. 
His toughest challenge now may be 
the burden of high expectations. 
Many will be watching to see 
how he performs in college. He 
must be sure to allow himself to 
develop at his own pace, not to get 
caught up in other people’s hopes 
for the 2004 Olympics or future 
world records. From what I’ve 
seen of Alan, he will deal with the 
spotlight just fine. He is level- 
headed and confident in his God- 
given abilities and seems ready to 
build on his early successes. a 





Jim Ryun is serving his third term as 
a U.S. Representative from Kansas. 
His 1965 high school mile record of 
3:55.3 was unbroken for 36 years 








insurmountable barrier of the 4-min. 
mile. So when Alan Webb, 18, who 
weighs perhaps 140 Ibs. when his 
clothes are dripping wet, ran the 
mile in 3:53.43 in May, besting my 
36-year-old high school record by 
nearly 2 sec., it was a milestone not 
just for track and 

















> field but for sport 

r — in America. 
a The full 

| ole no. Mich _}| measure of Alan’s 
mile s: Fastest | achievement will 
U.S. high sohcol mile, emerge as younger 
first high schoolerto —_| athletes, inspired 
break four minutes by his feat, push 
coe ome themselves 
sophomore mile, 
rie 1, = meters further than they 

: otherwise might 

= . ro eat.” "(He ‘6 | have. His triumph 
aims for z at least nine has the potential 
hours of sleep a night) — a 
For Fun: Plays guitar | aera 
(“and I try to picky track and field, 


sometimes”) / motivating 











_/ Americans to take 
an interest in a sport 
many seem to have forgotten. 

I was not surprised that Alan 
broke my record (his time was truly 
remarkable), and I was pleased that 
he had done so. We first met two 
years ago after he had beaten my 
sophomore record. I saw in him then 
not just extraordinary talent but also 











Webb, at his 
hometown track in 
Reston, Va., finished 
the mile in 3:53.43 
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Medicines target proteins. Create 

a medicine that targets the right 
protein and you can Save a life, stop 
a heart attack, even find a way to 
prevent cancer. That's precisely what 
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researchers are doing right now. 

They're taking dead aim against Cancer, 
heart disease, Alzheimer's, HIV/AIDS, 

and a host of other diseases. 


www.newmedicines.org 
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Clean 


HOME ECONOMIST 


With her bookiHome 
Comforts, Cheryl 
Mendelson has 
legitimized finding 
joy in the art of 
keeping house 





BY MARGARET CARLSON 


efore | read Cheryl Mendelson’s Home Comforts, | 
kept a lot of secrets. | didn’t tell anyone that every 
day | take an old toothbrush to the crud that 
collects around the faucets, that | rarely talk on the 
phone without a bottle of Windex and paper towel in 
hand as | walk around wiping off fingerprints. 
Housework is the third rail of feminism. Do too much of it, 
and you are out of the sisterhood. Talk about it, and you will 
find yourself discounted at work and shunned at parties. 

But Mendelson, with her graceful, witty best seller on 
making a house a home, has made it acceptable for a 
generation of women and men to come out of the 
(uncluttered) closet. It is O.K. to find joy in a full refrigerator, 
an empty hamper and clean, well-lighted rooms. Just as it 
took Nixon to go to China, it took a lawyer (she graduated 
from Harvard) and philosopher (she has a Ph.D.) to 
legitimize housework. Mendelson once believed that only 
chumps did not order in, contract out or let it go as they 
pursued being buff, polished and ready to master the 
universe. Then one weekend when guests were coming, she 
blitzed her apartment, making beds with hospital corners, 
putting out fresh flowers, fixing pasta. She was astonished 
to find that the psychic reward was high. 

Her interest in the domestic grew as she settled into a 
second marriage and motherhood and began to work only 
part time, teaching legal philosophy. She pored over her 
collection of old-time housework manuals and consulted 
innumerable experts, from fire fighters to microbiologists. 
Eight years later, she had more than 800 pages that are the 
final word on how to get out any stain, how to sweep a floor 
(to the center) and how to remove candle wax (apply ice 























Mendelson is no neat until the wax crumbles). After 
freak. reading her book, you will throw out 
she says, is not your old sponges, always have white 
comforting vinegar handy and become slightly 
paranoid about mold and dust 
mites. Her reigning philosophy is that the right way of doing 
something is almost always the fastest. Also, you should do 
only what you can. 

Cheryl is not to be confused with 
Martha. She will not tie ribbons around 
300-thread-count linens that someone 
else irons. (Mendelson says percale is 
fine and folding will do.) She will never 
crow over serving eggs laid by her own 
Araucana hens. Cheryl does not 
substitute crafts for life, and she has 
help only once a month or so. In her 
cozy Manhattan apartment, bikes are 
parked in the dining room, and the 
fridge door is a mess of notes, 
schedules and magnets. “Who can feel 
at home in a place where the demands 
for order are exaggerated?” she asks. 

Mendelson says she does not get as 
many cold shoulders in social settings 
as she once did as both genders 
discover the limits of careers and the 
promise of home. “It’s housekeeping 
that turns your home into a vital place 
where you can be more yourself than 
you can be anywhere else,” she says. 
“Housework is not drudgery. You don't know drudgery until 
you've parsed a commercial contract.” = 


| mBorn: Aug. 6, 1946, 
| Jefferson, Pa. 


@ Defining Influences: 
Warring grandmothers, 
who each thought her 
way of ironing linens 
was the best. “It was 
like growing up ina 
bilingual family. What! 
knew is that it 
mattered” 


@ Next Project: A first 
novel, tentatively titled 
Momingside Heights, 
to be published by 
Random House 
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By targeting the 
kids most schools 

| allow to float by, 
Mary Catherine 
Swanson has 
turned thousands of 
average students 
into college scholars 
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more than 95% white, to open its doors to | 





BY ANDREW GOLDSTEIN 


Gi hould we condemn students to 
A mediocrity just to avoid the risk that 

. they will fail a tougher challenge? 
= That's what American public 
Gy schools tend to do, argues Mary 

Catherine Swanson. Afraid of high 
dropout rates and low standardized test 
scores, many schools allow all but their 
top students to muddle through remedial | 
and feel-good classes instead of preparing | 
them for the rigors of college. No wonder so | 
many parents want vouchers to send their 
kids to private schools. 

The dangers of such compromises first 
struck Swanson 21 years ago, when a judge’s 
order forced Clairemont High School in San 
Diego, Calif., whose student body was then 














| 500 minority students. Many of the school’s 


| | more affluent families fled, as did several of 


the most experienced teachers. Clairemont 
quickly moved to create “special” classes for 
the new students, the bulk of whom were two 
or more years behind grade level. Swanson, 
then 35 and chair of Clairemont’s English 
department, resisted. She persuaded the 
principal to put 30 of the incoming freshmen 
in the school's most difficult classes, 
provided they would meet with her for a 
period a day for tutoring and support. 
Swanson’'s students struggled mightily at 
first, but four years later, to the astonishment 
of everyone at Clairemont except herself, 

all of her 30 students went to college. 


Swanson has since brought her 
program, which she named | 
AVID (Advancement 
Via Individual 
Determination), to 
more than 1,200 n: Sept. 3, 1944, 
schools across the oi oe 4 Calif. 
country. Today it is MF orite Film: Glory 
pereed — = one | it tach the 
educational reforms strugge of black 
ever created by a soldiers to achieve 
olaaeenoin teacher, dignity—a fight AVID 
This year more than students wage daily”) 


On School R 
“You can't touch 


65,000 students in 
21 states are in AVID, 


and Swanson, who | today’s kids just once a 
in 1986 left the | year and change their 
ae haten lives. You need to reach 
pbtdedH : out to them every day” 
leads a team that = pee 
trains nearly 9,000 @ For Fun: Reading 


teachers a year. The \ and gardening 
results have been x 
extraordinary. Since 1980, more than 93% 
of AVID graduates (70% of whom were poor 
enough to have received federally 
subsidized lunches) have gone to college. 
(On average, 63% of high school graduates 
do.) And 85% of the AVID kids in college 
were still enrolled two years later, compared 
with about 70% of all college entrants. 
Swanson's philosophy is simple: raise 
expectations and then give students the 
support they need to meet them. AVID targets 
the kids most educational crusaders ignore— 
the ones in the middle, coasting by with Cs 
and Ds, whose families don't expect them to 
do much beyond high school. Students must 
choose on their own to enroll (and thus 
demonstrate their commitment), and once 
they do, they are placed in their school's most 
accelerated classes. For one period each day 
they meet with their AVID instructor, who 
teaches them, in essence, how to leam— 
what kind of questions to ask in class, how to 
put notes into their own words, the best way 
to underline a textbook. Says Swanson, who 
hopes to soon hand over AVID’s administra- 
tion and return to the classroom: “Never 
underestimate what kids can do. That’s what 
our schools and teachers need to know.” & 
nson’s program gives kids greater 
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tations and the means to meet them 
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AMERICA'S BEST 


Slicer 


Neurotic, self-absorbed 

and laugh-out-loud funny, 
David Sedaris takes readers 
on a wild ride through his 
improbable life 


BY WALTER KIRN 


he word suggests cardigan 

sweaters,” says David 

Sedaris. The word is 

humorist. He doesn’t like 

it. It’s not as bad as 

funnyman, butit’s close. 
“The humor section,” he whines into the 
phone, speaking long distance from Paris, 
where he has been living because he’s a 
smoker and so are most Parisians, “is the 
last place an author wants to be. 
They put your stuff next to 
collections of Cathy cartoons.” 

Sedaris’ work deserves 

better, and it has been get- 
ting it. The acclaim began in 
1992 when Sedaris read 
aloud on NPR from The 
SantaLand Diaries, a prickly 
extended sketch about work- 
ing at Macy’s as a Christmas 
elf. A book contract for a col- 
lection of essays followed. In 
Holidays on Ice, Barrel Fever 
and Naked, Sedaris found a 
persona and a groove as a 
chain-smoking, movie- 
obsessed, gay misfit who got 
dark laughs from his moth- 
er's bout with cancer, from a 
painful sojourn at a nudist colony and 
from his fumbled sexual awakening at 
summer camp. “What are you,” screams 
a counselor in J Like Guys, “a bunch of 
goddamned faggots who can’t make 
your beds?” Sedaris writes, “I giggled 
out loud at his stupidity. If anyone 





m@ Born: Dec. 26, 1956, 
Johnson City, N.Y. 


@ Turning Point: 
Landing a regular slot 
on the public-radio 
program This 
American Life 


@ On Being a Humor 
Writer: “People ask 
me, ‘Have you ever 
considered doing 
stand-up?’ To me it 
would be less offensive 
if someone asked me, 
‘Have you ever 
considered dental 
implants?’” 










knew how to make a bed, it was a faggot.” 

The books became best sellers, and 
Sedaris (who also writes plays with his sis- 
ter Amy under a shared nom de plume, 
The Talent Family) set out on a stop-start, 
never-ending reading tour that made him 
comic literature’s equivalent of the 
Rolling Stones. His work continues to be 
featured on NPR, and this month Me Talk 
Pretty One Day, the fourth installment in 
Sedaris’ ongoing autobiography, will be 
awarded the James Thurber Prize, the na- 
tional book award for humor. Pretty good 
for a writer whose idea of fun is “sociolog- 
ical problems and medical mishaps.” 

Sedaris’ usual target is himself- 
vulnerable, vain, afflicted with bad 
habits and perpetually defending his sa- 
cred right to self-destruct in peace. 
Compared with him, Woody Allen is a 
rock of psychological stability. In one of 
his best essays, A Plague of Tics, Sedaris 
recounts his obsessive-compulsive youth 
as a ritual footstep counter and door- 
knob toucher. Unlike the urban neu- 
rotics of the Allen school, he’s a boy 
from the suburbs whose pH balance has 
gone acidic. Sedaris is gloriously bratty. 
Current events and politics don’t inter- 
est him; he’s a born consumer with no 
regrets, whose highest concerns are his 
wardrobe and his weight. 

Part of the thrill of reading his tales 
of family life as one of six 
children is constantly won- 
dering, Can that possibly be 

true? Does his father really 
hoard expired foodstuffs and 
eat them rotten? Is his 
brother Paul truly the pro- 
fane white trash Sedaris de- 
scribes? Could his mother 
have actually been that surly? 
Where other memoir writers, 
even the funny ones, slink to 
the sentimental, Sedaris 
heads the other way. And yet 
he portrays these characters 
with unjudging sympathy. 
He’s tender about them. 

The humor in Sedaris is 

transgressive, but it never 
feels contrived to be so. It’s his 
legitimate, warped view of his legiti- 
mate, warped life. There is nothing 
archetypal about Sedaris, nothing broad. 
While it’s easy to think of Dave Barry as 
an especially funny version of a guy you 
might know, it’s hard to imagine know- 
ing anyone like David Sedaris. B 
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Williams Wins! 


Dad said it would happen, and he was right: Venus 
and Serena will set the future of women’s tennis 


By JOEL STEIN 
FTER THE WILLIAMS SISTERS TOOK ON 
the world, they had to take on each 
other. After Serena demolished Mar- 
tina Hingis on Friday and Venus 
whipped Jennifer Capriati a couple of 
hours later—all their U.S. Open chal- 
lengers felled—father Richard Williams 
said he was grabbing the first jet out of 
town. He said, “I doubt any person in their 
right mind would want to see their kids out 
there fighting like hell in an arena.” He 
said it would make him sick to his stomach. 
But not even a father could turn his 


88 


head away from this. It was rumored that 
Richard never got on that plane. And he 
probably didn’t even get nauseous. After all, 
the U.S, Open women’s all-Williams final on 
Saturday night seemed a lot less like a glad- 
iator fight than a carnival. Before the match, 


two women on stilts with tennis-ball head- | 


ware watched couples dance to blaring 


Elvis Presley right outside the main sta- | 


dium. The Harlem Gospel 
Choir performed before 
Diana Ross sang God Bless 
America. Vanessa Williams, 
DAD: Richard coached his 

daughters’ prematch practice 





Rick Fox, Brandi and Spike Lee poured 


into the seats. There were certainly more 
black people in this tennis stadium than the 
last time sisters met for a majors final—in 
1884, in pasty-white Victorian Wimbledon. 
It was appropriate that Arthur Ashe Stadi- 
um would be the site for the first duel be- 
tween African Americans for a Grand Slam 
singles championship. 

The audience was in for a treat. The 
last time the two were supposed to meet, 


at a semifinal match at Indian Wells, 2 


Calif., Venus pulled out at the last min- 
ute with a bum knee. And at the 2000 
Wimbledon semifinal, their play was 
sloppy and uninspired, with Venus 
slumping toward a victory. But this time, 
Serena, 19—the more powerful but less 
disciplined player—turned 
it on at the beginning. Ve- 
nus, 21 and still the more 
well-rounded, controlled strat- 
egist, broke her sister's 
serve in the fifth game of 
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A bar? On an airplane? That's cool no matter which side of the Atlantic you're on. However, as much as this spot is great for cocktails, 
some do stop by for a meal away from their seats. And not only do you get to dine where you want but with our Freedom Menu, you get 
to eat whenever you want. So kick back and relax because in Upper Class, drinks are on the house. We mean the plane. No, the house. 
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| “What is it about the power 
| of certain combinations 
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MINUTES, 


TWENTY 





of words to pull you in, 


1| suck you in, so that you can’t turn the pages 
fast enough and the outside world falls away? 
; This book delivers an experience we all pray never to have, but about which 
we feel an undeniable curiosity. Pomerantz has spent time with people 
who dropped out of the sky and lived to tell about it.” 
| 


—Melissa Fay Greene, author of Praying for Sheetrock 


29 passengers 
and crew. 


One midair 
explosion. 


9 minutes, 
20 seconds 
ou’ll never 


“An ode to the beauty and dignity of the human spirit.” —Dominick Dunne 


“A deeply moving account of the extraordinary strengths that ordinary people 
can display when tragedy confronts and challenges them.” 
David J. Garrow, Pulitzer Prize-winning author of Bearing the Cross 


“Words like shattering and riveting don't come close to capturing the impact of 
this fine book, the most powerful I've read in a very long time.” 
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Erik Larson, author of /saac’s Storm 
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the first set. Serena’s face, 
already locked stiff, be- 
came even more intense 
as she struggled, double- 
faulting the break point 
on her next service. “She’s 
too competitive,” said Ve- 
nus before the tourna- 
ment began. “She takes it 
to an extreme. That could 
be her weakness.” After a 
week of controlled play, 
Serena melted into a pud- 
dle of 36 unforced errors, 
laughing in fits of embar- 
rassment, shrieking in frus- 
tration and finally tossing 
her racquet away. By the 
end of the night, Venus 
had won her fourth ma- 
jor, 6-2, 6-4, and beat her 
younger sister for the fifth 
time in six matches. 

But the crowd wasn’t 
really there to see who won. 
At this point the sisters are 
still so inseparable—sharing 
hotel rooms, living together and even prac- 
ticing together on Saturday morning—that 
there were not a whole lot of people who 
could parse favoritism. The crowd, enam- 
ored of its own cleverness, was giggling to 
shouts of “Williams” and “Serenus.” It was 
there to celebrate a new era in women’s ten- 
nis, the one that Richard, who wore a T shirt 
on Saturday with his own picture on it, had 
been predicting for 20 years. Even lunatics 
are right sometimes. 

A mix of P.T. Barnum, Bill Veeck and 
someone out on a day pass, Richard taught 
his daughters tennis from instructional 
videos he had bought. While living in Comp- 
ton, Calif., with little money, he said he was 
flipping channels and saw Romanian player 
Virginia Ruzici win a $35,000 check. He 
then hid his wife’s birth-control pills in order 
to create a tennis player. He says he even got 
a friend to steal her purse so she wouldn’t 
have her pills. In a new book, Venus Envy, 
Richard tells author L. Jon Wertheim that he 
owns the air rights over India, has a seat on 
the “Shanghai Stock Exchange,” will make 
some $100 million from a website called 
homegirls.com, and has been offered 
$250,000 a night to sing at a Bahamas casi- 
no. This is just one afternoon with the guy. 

Still, he got it right, not only by creating | 
the two best players in the game but by gut- | 
sily holding out for a huge endorsement con- | 
tract. And there will be more in what prom- | 
ises to be a long era of Williams domination. 
The end of the summer saw two tournament | 





wins in a row by the Williamses—Serena in 
Toronto and Venus in New Haven. This 
year’s Open was the death knell not just for 
Hingis, whose weak serve and clever volley- 
ing look a century old, but even for the “vet- 
erans”—powerful Capriati and Lindsay Dav- 
enport, who just did not appear to be in the 
same league. The generation of Williams 


WHAT'S LOVE GOT 
TO DO WITH IT? 
Serena frustrat 





contemporaries—players such as Justine 
Henin and Kim Clijsters—may never get its 
day in the sun. 

Not only are the Williamses the 
strongest players in a sport in which power 
increasingly matters, but their volleys have 
improved, and they're less afraid of rushing 
the net. If they begin playing more tourna- 
ments next year, as they have vowed to do, 
Venus, ranked No. 4 at the Open, and Sere- 
na, ranked No. 10, will be fighting for the 
No. 1 ranking for a long time. And if Serena 
continues to improve her control and gets 
some confidence about facing her older sis- 
ter, it will be interesting to see how they 
segue from partners to rivals—whether they 
will still room together on the road, whether 
they'll start a clothing line together, whether 
they can still practice together and whether 
they can remain doubles partners. 

“Tennis is just a game, and we're enter- 
tainers,” said Serena before the match. “Peo- 
ple pay to see us play and perform. After 
that, we go home, and we're always going to 
be a family. We have to be able to separate 
tennis from family life.” The first words Ve- 
nus said to her sister after defeating her 
were “I love you.” The sisters seem to have 
enough perspective to be able to pull that off. 
They get a lot of flack for saying tennis isn’t 
the only thing in their life—for planning for 
their next careers by spending autumns 
learning how to dart dresses in the same 
class at a Fort Lauderdale, Fla., fashion col- 
lege next to a strip mall—but that may be the 
only thing that gets them 
through a sibling rivalry that 
could otherwise make Cain 
and Abel seem like Waltons. 

Even during the post- 
game speeches to the crowd, 
the two looked very much 
like sisters. And they still 
played up the sisterly rivalry. 
A smiling Venus said, “I al- 
ways want Serena to win. I’m 
the big sister. I take care of 
Serena. I make sure she has 
everything, even if I don’t 
have anything.” Serena gri- 
maced and tugged on Venus’ 
arm. “Stop. Stop. Stop. Be 
quiet.” Then she laughed. 
“For the younger sisters, we 
always look up to the big sis- 
ter and we always want to 
win because they’re always 
older and ahead of us.” 
They’re already learning how 
to split up their fans for the 
upcoming rivalry. —Reported 
by Amanda Bower/New York 
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TODAY Fit and 
healthy but still 
feisty, Dylan has a 
new album of some 
of the best songs 
he’s written in years 
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By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





BOB DYLAN IS FLIPPING 
through his own back 
pages. He has finally start- 
ed writing an autobiogra- 
phy. It began as liner 
notes for rereleases of his 
back-catalog albums; he 
has finished about 200 pages, or perhaps 
150—he’s not exactly certain. “My retriev- 
able memory, it goes blank on incidents 
and things that have happened,” says Dy- 
lan. He has trouble, sometimes, remem- 
bering events from decades past, when he 
was conjuring up albums like Highway 61 
Revisited and unleashing songs like Mag- 
gie’s Farm. So he is collecting anecdotes 
about himself that other people have told 
and weaving them into his narrative. 
Here’s the touch that’s pure Dylan: even if 
he knows a tale isn’t factual, if it sounds 
good, he'll use it anyway. “I'll take some of 
the stuff that people think is true,” he says, 
“and I'll build a story around that.” 





| 


Here’s one story that is true: Dylan is 
back. Not sort of back, making music that 
starstruck critics feel compelled to applaud 
just because Dylan’s the guy who plugged 
in at Newport, or because he’s the vision- 
ary who wrote Like a Rolling Stone, or even 
because he’s the man who first declared 
that The Times They Are A-Changin’. He's 
all the way back—so far back he’s up front— 
once again making music that’s worth talk- 
ing about, not because of what he did 
10,000 yesterdays ago but because of what 


| he’s doing today. His new album, Love 





and Theft (Columbia), his 43rd release, is 
charged with rollickingly good music and 
enlivened with some of the best lyrics Dy- 
lan has spun out in decades. 

The story goes like this: a ’60s icon, a 





touring firebrand in the "70s, slows to a | 


grind in the late ’80s and, amid reports of 
his drinking too much and caring too little, 
loses all touch with his muse in the early 
90s. Then comes the acclaimed album 
Time Out of Mind in 1997, a Grammy in 





best song (another first) in 2001 and world- 
wide celebration and plaudits on the occa- 
sion of his 60th birthday, which took place 
on May 24 of this year. “Well, you know, I 
stopped counting after 40,” says Dylan. 
“I'm sure you would too.” He says he has 
got past the heart ailment he had in 1997, 
and is feeling fit. He adds, smiling, “A day 
above the ground is a good day.” 

But that’s just part of the story. The tale 
could have ended like this: it was 1987 and 
Dylan was about to embark on a tour with 
the Grateful Dead when he decided to quit 
the music business. At that point, he had 
been mailing in his performances for years; 
he had even hired backup singers to dis- 
tract audiences from the tired ruin of his 
voice. He couldn’t even remember the 
lyrics to his best, most challenging songs, 


| like Desolation Row and Queen Jane Ap- 


proximately; what's more, he didn’t want to 
remember them. “I'd become a different 
person since Id written them,” Dylan re- 
calls, “and, frankly, they mystified me.” 


| The members of the Grateful Dead, how- 


1998 (his first for best album), an Oscar for | 


ever, loved the old songs and wanted to 
play some of them with Dylan. The realiza- 
tion that he had grown so estranged from 
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‘90s His 1995 induction into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame kicked off his comeback 


'60s Combining . ‘ f An 
folk, rock and wildly ’ 
imaginative lyrics, he 

changed popular music 





‘70s He devoted the decade to touring 
and becoming a born-again Christian 


his art drove Dylan to despair. “At that 
point, I was just going to get out of it and 
everything that entails,” he says. 

Then came an epiphany. He was in 
California with the Dead, practicing for the 
tour, when he saw a group of younger 
performers in a club. They were playing 
middle-of-the-road jazz standards, but 
they had a youthful energy. Says Dylan: “I 








suddenly realized, you know, years ago | 


when I was young, whenever it was that I 
started out, I knew these kind of guys.” He 
resolved to reconnect to his music. A few 
not-so-great albums followed, such as 
World Gone Wrong, but eventually Dylan 
found his path and released Time Out of 
Mind, and now Love and Theft. The end. 
If this sounds a little apocryphal, that’s 
part of the story too since Dylan—born Rob- 
ert Allen Zimmerman in Duluth, Minn.— 
has revised and reinvented his past from the 
very start of his career. On Summer Days, 
a track from Love and Theft, he sings, “She 
says, “You can’t repeat the past.’ I say, “You 
can’t? What do you mean, you can’t? Of 
course you can!” Dylan talks like he sings, 
in that ancient lilting rasp, stressing unex- 


along somewhere 
between conver- 
sation and cater- 
wauling. All the 
compositions on Love and Theft are 
autobiographical, he says. “Yeah, all of ’em. 
Every single one, every line. It’s.complete- 
ly autobiographical, as most of my stuff 
usually is on one level or another.” 
Indeed, Love and Theft is an album 
of memories, of old genres and antique 





| grooves. The songs have a sense of history 


anda sense of discovery; hearing them is like 
finding a stack of vintage records in an old 
uncle’s attic. The opening track, Tweedle 
Dee & Tweedle Dum, churns to a boogie- 
woogie-ish beat; the radiant Moonlight 
evokes Tin Pan Alley crooning and Western 
swing; and on the song High Water, Dylan 
pays tribute to blues pioneer Charley Pat- 
ton. “All my songs, the styles I work in, 
were all developed before I was born,” says 
Dylan. “When I came into the world, that 
spirit of things was still very strong. Billie 
Holiday was still alive. Duke Ellington. All 
those old blues singers were still alive. And 


pected syllables, mesmerizing with folky | I met and played with many of them. I 


‘80S Acreative slump 
slowed him down a bit, but 
he stayed on the road 





learned a whole bunch of stuff 5 
from them. And that was the mu- = 


sic that was dear to me. I was nev- 


er really interested in pop music.” = 
While the lyrics on Time Out of + 


Mind are stark and dreary (the first line on 





the album is “I’m walking through streets’ ; 


that are dead”), the lyrics on Love and 
Theft are vibrant and visionary, loose- 
limbed and jokey. On Cry a While, Dylan 
actually uses the phrase “booty call”; on Po’ 
Boy, he tells a knock-knock joke. On Mis- 
sissippi, he summons up his old outsider 
spirit, singing, “I was raised in the country, 


| I been workin’ in the town/ I been in trou- 


ble ever since I set my suitcase down.” But 
on Summer Days, he acknowledges that 


things have changed for the old rebel icon: 2 


“Well I’m drivin’ in the flats in a Cadillac 
car/ the girls all say, ‘You're a worn-out 
star.’” Says Dylan: “I heard somebody say 
that to me.” 
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Dylan's relationships with women ¢ 


have often been the subject of scrutiny, 


both in his lyrics and in the media. “There * 


ain’t no limit to the amount of trouble 
women bring,” he sings on Sugar Baby, the 
last track on Love and Theft. In 1977 he 
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went through a messy divorce from his first 
wife, Sara Lowndes. (One of their five chil- 
dren, Jakob, has gone on to become a rock 
star with his band the Wallflowers.) A book 
that came out this year, Down the High- 
way: The Life of Bob Dylan by Howard 
Sounes, revealed that in 1986, Dylan had a 
child with one of his backup singers, Car- 
olyn Dennis, and later married her. Al- 
though they are divorced, Dylan says he 
never tried to conceal the relationship. “It’s 
not private to me,” he says. “I've never tried 
to hide anything. I mean, not that I know of. 
I don’t have any skeletons that I don’t want 
anybody to see.” Speaking about Dennis 
publicly for the first time, he says she is “a 
fantastic singer. She’s a gospel singer main- 
ly. One of her uncles was Blind Willie John- 
son. What more do you need to know about 
somebody?” Dylan’s daughter with Dennis 
is in her teens and apparently doesn’t share 
her father’s musical tastes. Says Dylan: “I 
get in fights with her if I talk about music.” 
Dylan, in fact, hates most modern mu- 
sic. “The radio makes hideous sounds,” he 
says. He thinks Beck, the folk/rock/hip-hop 
singer-songwriter who is often compared 
with him, should focus: “You just can’t be that 
good at everything you touch.” He hasn't 
really listened to Eminem’s work—when it 
comes to rap, he prefers the Roots—but he 
says, “I almost feel like if anything is con- 
troversial, the guy’s gotta be doing some- 
thing right.” Among the few contemporary 
acts that excite him is jazz singer Cassandra 
Wilson. “She is one of my favorite singers 
today,” says Dylan. “I heard her version of 
Death Letter Blues—gave me the chills. I 
love everything she does.” He says he would 
like to see her cover some of his songs. 
Meanwhile, the old man is doing just 
fine performing his own work. He plays 
about 120 dates a year, and in recent years 
his shows have become stronger than they 
have been in decades. His set lists change 
as constantly as the weather, and his live 
song interpretations often differ radically 
from their recorded versions. Dylan is 
wandering around his history, making 
changes as he sees fit. The veteran folk- 
rocker says his inspiration comes directly 
from God. “I’ve had a God-given sense of 
destiny,” says Dylan. “This is what I was 
put on earth to do. Just like Shakespeare 
was gonna write his plays, the Wright 
brothers were gonna invent an airplane, 
like Edison was gonna invent a telephone, I 
was put here to do this. I knew I was gonna 
do it better than anybody ever did it.” Well, 
actually, Alexander Graham Bell invented 
the telephone. But who says you can’t re- 
make the past? a 
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The King of Pop and Schlock 


At his self-thrown tribute concert, Michael Jackson 
reminds everyone why he’s great—and unbearable 


EVEN WEEKS BEFORE THE RELEASE OF 
the album Invincible, which will either 
begin his comeback or mark the end 
of his relevance, Michael Jackson 
threw himself two giant, ridiculous tribute 
concerts at New York City’s Madison Square 
Garden, pieces of which will be broadcast 
on CBs in November. What we learned is 
what we knew: Jackson is a man of extra- 
ordinary talent and remarkably bad taste. 
First, the bad taste. Never mind that 





tickets for the shows ranged from $45 to 
$2,500. That was positively classy com- 
pared with the first two hours of the Friday- 
night event. After the show opened with an 
energetic version of Wanna Be Startin’ 
Somethin’ by Usher, Mya and Whitney 
Houston, Marlon Brando brought things to 
a halt by sitting onstage in a La-Z-Boy and 
bathing in a full minute of silence. Then he 
said, “You may be saying, “Who's that fat 
f___ sitting there?’ I took one whole minute 
because I wanted to realize that in that 
minute, there were hundreds if not thou- 


sands of children who were hacked to | 


HE ROCKS HIS WORLD: Jackson at his self-tribute 


death with a machete.” The crowd, confused, 
booed. “If you just gave a fingernail of what 
you take home to michaeljackson.com,” 
said Brando, “you could be a part of [chang- 
ing] it.” As of Saturday, michaeljackson.com 
had no area that asked for or could accept 
donations to anything. 

Jackson was seated in a box by the side 
of the stage, squeezed between Elizabeth 
Taylor and Macaulay Culkin. After lackluster 
performances by a Who’s Who of medioc- 
rity—James Ingram, Deborah Cox, Al 
Jarreau—the evening got weirder. Liza 
Minnelli, made up like a Joan Crawford 
female impersonator, performed You 
Are Not Alone with a gospel choir and 
then directed a few bars of Over the 
Rainbow to the royal box. 

Three hours after the show began, 
Jackson, wearing an astronaut helmet 
and suit, rose from the middle of the 
stage, backed by his five brothers, 
making a Jackson 6. He took off his 
headgear and, when he finally opened 
his mouth to sing, the talent was still 
there. Doing a medley of their greatest 
hits—ABC, I Want You Back, I'll Be 
There—the Jacksons appeared to be 
having actual, unrehearsed fun. 

Following obligatory youth-market 
duets with Britney Spears and ’N Sync, 
Jackson put on a sequined glove and 
sang his solo hits. It is hard to believe 
how easily the past 15 years of Wacko 
Jacko melt away when he sings and 
dances. Jackson’s voice was noticeably 
lower, though agile enough to nail Bil- 
lie Jean and Beat It. On the one new 
song he performed, You Rock My 
World, Jackson sounded very much 
like a contemporary Top 10 R.-and-B. 
artist, and his ability to work a crowd—not 
to mention, at 43, his dance moves—is still 
the best in show business. 

But Jackson cannot save himself from 
his own poor taste. After telling the crowd “I 
love you” for the 26th time (admittedly one 
“love you” was directed specifically to Don- 
ald Trump), Jackson assembled a choir of his 
acolytes for a jazz version of We Are the 
World. No one pays $2,500 to see Kenny 
Rogers jam with Yoko Ono and Petula Clark. 
But with Michael Jackson, you have to take 
the bad with the good. —By Josh Tyrangiel 
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Pursuits 


Goodbye, stoic and silent. This fall a slew of series is 
out to show that guys can have real feelings too 





MALE DELIVERY: Taylor Nichols, Binder and 
Jake Weber, above, unveil Married’s brooding 
mind; Other Half’s Lopez, Clark, Bonaduce 
and Adams provide a sunnier masculine view 





By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


ITY THE POOR, MISUNDERSTOOD TV 
male. O.K., don’t. (But stop laughing 
so loud! It stings!) Consider this, 


however: while TV's menfolk hardly 
lack for meaty roles or paychecks, when it 
comes to self-reflection they almost bump 
into a glass ceiling. Feminism gave us 
decades of women who pondered what it 
means to be female—Mary Richards, Ally 
McBeal, Carrie Bradshaw. But a lack of cu- 
riosity about what being a man means is 
practically TV’s definition of masculinity 
This fall, though, may leave you won- 
dering when men turned into such sensi- 
tive, introspective creatures. On the syndi- 





cated talk show The Other Half, four men 
will attend Lamaze classes, test depilatory 
creams and offer daytime’s female audi- 
ence entrée into the male psyche. The guys 
on HBO’s The Mind of the Married Man 
reveal adulterous fantasies (and adulterous 
acts) and wrestle with being men in a PC 
era “where no one wants to hear s about 
[men’s] problems.” Single or suddenly 
adoptive fathers are becoming nurturers 
on sitcoms like UPN’s One on One, the WB’s 
Raising Dad and Fox’s The Bernie Mac 
Show. And no less than three css debuts 
The Education of Max Bickford, Citizen 
Baines and Danny—look at that most 
stereotypically male of personal dramas, 
the midlife crisis. 

“In The Rockford Files, Rockford never 
had feelings. He only solved crimes,” says 
Dawn Prestwich, who created Bickford 


(8 p.m. E.T., debuts Sept. 23) together with 


Nurture in Their Nature? 


Three new CBS series are among the shows 
taking that fixture, the middle-aged TV dad, into 
some new emotional territory this season 
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- been the traditional male role on 
> television.” Few men in TV dra- 


} thoughtful, maybe even a little 


& 
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= woman’s world is becoming hos- 
: tile territory: he has grown alien- 


< 


> 


. ated from his students, has just 


ford 


Nicole Yorkin. “Until now, that’s 


mas have been so explicitly de- 
fined in terms of their maleness as 
Professor Max Bickford (Richard 
Dreyfuss). He describes himself 
as a man who “always surrounded 
himself with women.” He teaches 
American culture at a women’s 
college, has a female boss and 
believes that women are “more 


smarter, than most men.” But his 


lost a powerful chair position to a 
woman (Marcia Gay Harden), 
and is flailing to defend teaching 
the works of “dead white guys.” 

He is, in other words, a liber- 
al humanist whom circumstance 
is threatening to turn into an an- 
gry white male. But while Bick- 
often seems whiny—the 
angst of the tenured baby boomer 
doesn’t ring tragic to many folks— 
at least it promises to take Max 
into new emotional territory for a 
man. And then some. Dreyfuss, 
Yorkin says, “is not afraid to be 
shown looking at his own paunch 
in the mirror and feeling fat.” 

Similarly, in the understated Baines 
(Saturdays, 9 p.m. E.T., starts Sept. 22), 
Senator Elliott Baines (James Cromwell) 
loses an election; his existence as the ulti- 
mate alpha male over, he must search his 
soul and remake his life, largely by recon- 
necting with his three grown daughters. 
(Al Gore, are your ears burning?) Why are 
men becoming so open? In a way, they're 
not. Bickford and Baines were created by 
women (just as men created Mary, Ally, 
Maude et al.), and like many “relationship” 
dramas they're expected to draw female 
viewers in particular. Baines creator Lydia 
Woodward believes the story transcends 
Mars-Venus issues, but says, “A man’s 
emotional life is every bit as interesting as 
a woman’s. Why not go there?” 

The Other Half (weekdays from Sept. 
10) appeals even more directly to women; 
its hosts (Dick Clark, former Partridge 
Danny Bonaduce, actor Mario Lopez of 
Saved by the Bell and doctor-model Jan 
Adams) promise “the world of women as 
seen through the eyes of men.” “It’s sneak- 
ing a look into the other side’s playbook,” 
says Bonaduce. “We're going to narc out 


men all over the country.” The View with | 
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THE MAN: 


Max Bickford 
(Dreyfuss) is in a 
midlife crisis 

HIS ISSUES: 
Arebel daughter, 
a female nemesis 
and a sex-switching 
pal make him 
confront the idea 
of maleness 
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THE MAN: 

Citizen Baines’ 
Cromwell is a 
powerful pol ... 
HIS ISSUES: 

++. no more. After 
losing re-election, 
he gets in touch 
with his feelings 
and his three 
grown daughters 


Stern is a boomer 
with family woes 
HIS ISSUES: 
Unlike past TV 
dads, his Danny is 


sensitive and 


open—sometimes 
more than his kids 
or his estranged 
wife would prefer 


different plumbing, the show gives women 
an archetypal man sliced into four parts: 
the daddy (Clark), the clown (Bonaduce), 
the hunk (Lopez) and, um, the other hunk 
(Adams). And with segments like “The 
Other Rules”—which will answer such 
burning questions as why men never call— 
it embraces essential differences between 
the sexes, rather than trying to paper them 
over. Says producer Susan Winston: “I’m 
an ardent feminist who believes that men 
and women are really different.” 





Even that hoary male type, the sitcom | 


dad, is changing. The feminist era took us 
from Father Knows Best to Father Knows 
Nothing—buffoons like Home Improve- 
ment’s Tim Taylor and Homer Simpson, 
whose lunkheaded maleness is their weak- 
ness. Now we're seeing dads like Malcolm 
in the Middle’s Hal (Bryan Cranston), a 
boob but a nurturing one who wears every 
emotion on his sleeve. On the slight but 
earnest Danny (Fridays, 8:30 p.m. E.T., 
starts Sept. 21), Daniel Stern plays a single 
dad who has just turned 40, is vaguely dis- 
satisfied with life and shares his innermost 
sentiments with his kids to the point of 
their exhaustion. Stern sees some of himself 
in the character: “I’m the dad who wants to 





share feelings, a child of the "60s 
who learned feelings are good.” 

Decidedly less sunny are the 
family men in The Mind of the 
Married Man (Sundays, 10 p.m. 
E.T.; preview 10 p.m. E.T. Tues- 
day, Sept. 11), successful Chicago 
journalists who fantasize about 
affairs (or just have them) and 
chafe under domestic responsi- 
bility. Think Sex and the City mi- 
nus the Jimmy Choo shoes and 
cosmos but with an extra dose of 
dread. Bookended by two close 
friends, one philandering and 
the other henpecked, columnist 
Micky Barnes (creator-writer 
Mike Binder) fights temptation 
for his hot new assistant (Ivana 
Milicevic) while trying to do 
right by his hot wife (Sonya Wal- 
ger). (The series might better be 
called The Groin of the Married 
Man, where it mostly locates the 
cogitation.) 

In trying to build a following 
for its unenviable, unsympathet- 
ic—or just pathetic—but self-aware 
men, Mind is daring. It can be 
bitingly funny. But it’s hardly a 
news flash to say men fixate on 
sex, not necessarily with their 
wives. The “it’s not TV, it’s HBO” 
raciness masks a core of sitcom truisms, right 
down to the lumpy male lead married to a 
gorgeous blond. (It can also be hard to dis- 
tinguish Micky’s implausible fantasies from 
implausible actual events, as when his assis- 
tant and her—of course—hot roommate do 
an erotic dance for him at her apartment.) 
Take away the masturbation scenes and 
nudity, and you've got one part In the Com- 
pany of Men, three parts Mad About You. 

Maybe the best way to convince people 
that you’re giving away the male gender’s 
dark secrets is to confirm provocatively 
what they already believe. (See also The 
Other Half's blowing the lid off why men 
don’t look at maps.) But at best, these series 
show TV arriving at a more nuanced un- 
derstanding of manhood. In the dreaded 
70s “sensitive man” era, feminist guys tend- 
ed to simply, implausibly, deny what made 
them different from women. The post- 
feminist backlash of the 90s gave us the 
chest-thumping likes of Comedy Central’s 
The Man Show. Today’s post-postfeminist 
TV man isn’t perfect. But at least he’s try- 
ing to strike a balance between being Alan 
Alda and being The Man Show's Adam 
Carolla. —With reporting by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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A CHILD’S SENSE OF WONDER 
SHOULDN’T HAVE TO WAIT. 


Introducing broadband by satellite from DIRECWAY,™ 


high-speed Internet that’s available everywhere. 
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That's Mrs. President to You 


They rate second in the White House, but First 
Ladies are of primary interest to publishers this fall 


BY HUGH SIDEY 


ALL IT HILLARY'S LEGACY. FIRST LADIES, 

long consigned to the lacy fringes of 

history, are increasingly being seen 

as important figures, deserving of 
respect, scrutiny and biographies of their 
own. Says historian Carl Sferrazza Antho 
ny, “Men got to the White House because 
of the sacrifices the women made.” 

Kati Marton’s Hidden Power: Presiden 
tial Marriages That Shaped Our Recent His- 
tory (Pantheon Books; 414 pages; $25), pro- 
vides a deft survey of a dozen First Couples, 
from Edith and Woodrow Wilson to Laura 
and George Bush. Marton mixes some good 
history with a lot of pop marriage psycholo- 
gy to show the part that patience, tolerance, 
insight, determination, sex and occasionally 
even love have played in the pursuit and 
exercise of presidential power. Without the 
ladies, she argues, many of the men for 
whom Hail to the Chief has been played 


j | Marton explores 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT First Spouse power 
Levin suggests that 
Edith took control 


HILLARY CLINTON 
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probably would have ended up as peanut 
merchants, obscure lawyers or morose 
ranchers. “[Lady Bird] made the [Lyndon] 
Johnson presidency possible,” insists Mar- 
ton. Coaxing her husband into running on 
his own in 1964, when he was in the final 
months of John Kennedy’s unfinished term, 
Lady Bird wrote, “Beloved, you are as brave 
a man as Harry Truman—or FDR—or Lin 
coln ... To step out now would be wrong for 
your country, and I can see nothing but a 
lonely wasteland for your future.” 

First among Marton’s First Couples are 
Edith and Woodrow Wilson. Edith Bolling 
Galt was a widow when she married Wilson 
in what was judged to be unseemly haste 
since his first wife had died little more than 
a year earlier. Galt was handsome, fearless, 
Wilson's 
fevered sexual impulses. Whisper of the 
times: “What did Mrs. Galt do when the 
President asked her to marry him? She fell 
out of bed.” Their marriage was “the great 


possessive and responsive to 





EDITH WILSON 


est love story of the modern presidency,” 
Marton writes, her opinion bolstered by the 
collection of 250 eloquent, if sometimes 
syrupy, love letters from which she quotes 
liberally. “The clock is striking midnight and 
I must go to bed,” Edith wrote in the spring 
of 1915 during their intense courtship. “A 
fond and very tender kiss my precious 
Woodrow before we put out the light—and I 
feel your dear arms fold around me.” 

The Wilsons are also the subject of 
Edith and Woodrow: The Wilson White 
House (Scribner; 608 pages; $35), a beauti- 
fully written and researched volume by 
Phyllis Lee Levin, whose last book was on 
Abigail Adams. The great Wilson partner 
ship, which began with their marriage in 
1915, grew stronger as his fame climbed. 
When he was stricken with debilitating 
strokes in 1919, Edith obscured his physical 
state and quite literally took over the presi- 
dency. Foreshadowing Hillary Clinton, who 
designed and presented a health care pro- 
gram that failed abysmally in part because 
of the resentment over her assumption of 
presidential authority, Edith misplayed 
her hand. Had she been forthright about 
her husband’s condition and allowed his 
Cabinet to honestly assess his condition 
and assume some of the presidential 
authority, the U.S. rejection of the League 
of Nations treaty might have been avoid- 
ed, altering the bitter environment that 
encouraged World War II. 

Anthony, the dean of First Lady 
literature (seven volumes and 
CURATORS 10ICE A museum 
for Mamie, below; a bio of 
Jackie’s White House years 


counting), is coming out with a new book, 
The Kennedy White House: Family Life 
and Pictures, 1961-1963 (Simon & Schus- 
ter; 304 pages; $32), a collection of pho- 
tographs that will center on Jackie, who, as 
the crowds that visited the recent exhibit 
at the Metropolitan Museum show, has 
assumed goddess stature. Jackie’s White 
House years are also the subject of Bar- 
bara Leaming’s new biography, Mrs 
Kennedy: The Missing History of the 
Kennedy Years (Free Press; 368 pages; 
$25), which draws on personal letters, 
Secret Service records and other recently 
declassified documents to tell the story of 
the Kennedys’ troubled marriage and 
Jackie’s role in shaping Jack’s presidency 
And there’s more on the way. Barbara 
Bush is writing a sequel to her popular 
1994 best-selling memoir, this one on life 
after the White House. Hillary Clinton got 
an $8 million advance for her book, and 
some critics expect it will be far more inter- 
esting than Bill's. Meanwhile, a new muse- 
um for Mamie Doud Eisenhower is being 
completed in Broomfield, Colo.; PBs is toy- 
ing with a series on White House partners; 
and there is talk of a television drama about 
a White House family that would center 
on a fictional First Lady. No doubt she will 
be a curvaceous woman of intelligence, 
strength and wicked humor who 

saves, if not the world, at 

least her wandering 
but likable hus- 
band. Maybe 
they will call 

it The East 

Wing a 
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A New Kind of Beach Boy 


California's Jack Johnson may be the world’s least 
driven—and therefore most qualified—surf-folkie 


IT IS HARD TO IMAG- 
ine a person less suited 
to carrying the name of 
| the early 20th century 

, boxer Jack Johnson 
than the early 21st cen- 
tury folk singer Jack 
Johnson. The contemporary Johnson, 26, 
spends his days shuffling between rooms of 
a shabby-chic Santa Barbara bungalow, 
editing surf films and strumming out tunes 
on an acoustic guitar. When life gets too 
tough, he takes a five-minute stroll to the 
the beach. “I try to surf everyday,” he says 
quietly. “If there’s no waves, I'll go swim- 
ming, or we'll just set up camp with a cool- 
er and a guitar and play some music.” 

Johnson is chiller than a month of Sun- 
day mornings, so it’s not surprising that his 
debut album, Brushfire Fairytales, is doing a 
slow but steady sales burn in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii and other places where sand 
abounds, With a supersoft vocal style and 
influences ranging from Jimmy Buffett and 
Cat Stevens to Ben Harper and De La 
Soul, Johnson has perfected the admit- 
tedly picayune art of contemporary 
beach music. If the rest of the country 
hasn't yet heard of him, it is like- 
ly because he could barely 
muster the ambition to 
get a _ recording 
contract in the 
first place. 

Raised on the 
North Shore of 
Oahu, Johnson is 
the son of Hawai- 
ian surf legend Jeff 
Johnson. At 16, Jack 
had a pro surfing 
contract and 





became the 
youngest-ever 
invitee to the 


ridiculously danger- 
ous Pipe Masters. After 
he face-planted on a reef 
(an accident that left him 
with 150 stitches and exten- 
sive scars around his lip and 
forehead), Johnson made 


REEF TO RIFF Johnson's not 
stressed about success 






























the transition into directing surf films. On 
“work” trips to Indonesia and Australia, he 
would entertain his buddies with mellow 
acoustic tunes, but never considered a 
career in music. “Because of where I grew 
up, music for me has always been just some 
guys sitting around, not really on a stage or 
anything,” says Johnson, “but just playing 
down at the corner of the yard at a luau or 
barbecue. It’s not very flashy.” 

By chance, Johnson met up with ama- 
teur surfer Garrett Dutton, lead singer of 
the college rock act G. Love & Special 


| Sauce. The two surfed and jammed togeth- 


er, and Dutton liked Johnson’s song Rodeo 


Clowns so much that he asked Johnson to | 
record it with him for the 1999 album | 


Philadelphonic. When Rodeo Clowns 
became the album’s only hit, Johnson found 
himself on the radar of several major record 
labels. “I had a pretty good gig, the surf-film 
gig,” he says. “I had a lot of fun, and I could 
pay my bills, which is all I was really con- 
cerned with. So when [record] people 
would ask me if I was willing to give up 
the surf-film thing or if I would give 
up surfing at times to be on the road 
and promote an album, the answer 
was sort of, ‘No.’” 
Instead, Johnson signed with 
tiny Enjoy Records, whose 
only goal was to sell a few 
copies of Brushfire Fairy- 
tales in surf shops and bou- 
tique record stores. The 
50,000 albums sold on a 
production and 


lay equal to 
your average 
Iranian art film made for a tidy 
profit. Johnson has also man- 
aged to tear himself away 
from the beach long enough 
to do some sporadic touring 
with Ben Harper, though 
he hopes not to make a 
habit of it. Nor is he sure 
there will be another Jack 
Johnson record. “There’s no 
ambitions musically. I like to 
just sort of let whatever hap- 
pens naturally, go with it. So 
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who knows?”—By Josh Tyrangiel 
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MASKED MIDWESTERNERS: Slipknot 


Knot Amused 


An Iowan metal band’s 
new CD strikes a nerve 


NOT EVERYONE WILL 
understand the appeal 
of Iowa (Roadrunner), 
the new CD from Des 
Moines band Slipknot 
that’s currently No. 3 on 

the album charts. It helps to 
think of its lightning-fast heavy metal as a 
form of country. Merle Haggard never 
headbanged in a Halloween mask, as Slip- 
knot does, but he sang about feeling 
trapped in the middle of nowhere. That’s 
exactly what vocalist Corey Taylor is doing 
when he sings of his home state, “Relax, it’s 
over ... You can never leave.” 

That line is one of the album’s appeals 
to youths with the small-town blues. It’s 
also one of its habitual overstatements. 
“Everything sucks, and I can prove it,” Tay- 
lor croaks on I Am Hated. Instead of pro- 
viding proof, however, he deals mostly in 
dour, cuss-laden generalizations. With song 
titles like People = S__t, it’s no wonder radio 
has been slow to embrace the band. 

But potty-mouthed lyrics didn’t keep 
Slipknot’s eponymous major-label debut 
from going platinum. In addition to court- 
ing publicity by defecating onstage and 
engaging in mild acts of violence with 
concertgoers, Slipknot has catered to rap- 
metal fans by mixing turntables and a sam- 
pler into its burlesque of drums and dis- 
torted guitar. Cannier still is the band’s use 
of costumes at a time when metal is domi- 
nated by average dudes in sweatshirts. The 
band’s macabre looks, like its hyperbolic 
lyrics, suggest the teenage alienation it 
sings about is a horror on par with the evils 
depicted in slasher pics—which is how 
teenagers see it too. Like it or not, Slipknot 
isn’t likely to slip away. —By Benjamin Nugent 





Roxanne... 
you don’t have to 
continuar a acender a luz vermelha. 


TIME Magazine’s ‘Music Goes Global’ special fall issue on newsstands Sept. 24—-Oct. 21. 
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Nigh Piercer i 
re eer 
only $79%* E 





**But read this ad for an even better deal! 


Nop Rkaons Bi med peotdemmgesdg af 
impact polypropylene. It comes with a super-bright 100- 

watt halogen bulb and red gel for use as warning light. 
110-volt and 12-volt rechargers are also included. 


i ifs Night Piercer II” casts a focused 
beam that can be seen for many miles. 
It is 20-times brighter than automobile 
headlights, more luminous than aircraft 
landing lights. This powerful light is 
indispensable for tracking and exploring 
unknown territory and for any contingen- 
cies at night, in plane, boat, truck, or car. 
With its red gel, the Night Piercer II” can 
be a lifesaver in any emergency. The unit 
contains two sealed heavy-duty lead-acid 
batteries and can be recharged either 
through your household current or 
through the cigarette lighter socket of your 
car, RV or boat. Both adapters are included, 

We import Night Piercers II” in 
very large quantities and are there- 
fore able to bring you this outstand- 
ing accessory for just $79.95. (Com- 
pare with our competitor’s price of 
$99!), But we have an even better 
deal: Buy two for just $159.90 
and we'll send you a third one, 
with our compliments—absolute- 
ly FREE! The Night Piercer 11” 
should be your companion on all 
your travels. Don’t leave 


home without it—order it today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE 

(800) 797-7367 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

OR FAX YOUR ORDER TO; (952) 942-7999, 
You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax 
and pay by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give 
order number #1088V357, Add ship./ins. charge of 
$9.95 for one unit or $19.95 for three units (plus sales 
tax for MN delivery). You have 30-day refund and 
one-year warranty. We do not refund postage 
For customer service please call (952) 
942-8010. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 


fiaverhills 


5575 W. 78th St., Edina, MN 55439 


Onder by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 


or (fastest!) by fax: (952) 9 


Visit our website at wwwhaverhills.com 
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CINEMA 


ROCK STAR Directed by Stephen Herek The 
42nd Street formula never dies. Now the 
starstruck kid is Chris (Mark Wahlberg), 
who sings with a rock 
“tribute” band and suf- 
fers for his art—he has 
to wear a nipple ring. 
When the singer for the 
real band is fired, our 
boy takes over and is 
told, “Your job is to live 
the story other people 
only dream about.” Yes, we all dream of 
getting wasted every night and waking up 
with a strange person next to us. Well, rock 
fables have to be overstated; how else 
would you hear the moral over the music? 
Still, this is a good-natured retro romp that 
is truer to Golden Age movies than to gold- 
en oldies songs. —By Richard Corliss 
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OUR LADY OF THE ASSASSINS Directed by 
Barbet Schroeder World-weary Fernando 
(German Jaramillo) has come home to 
Medellin “to die.” This does not stop him 
from taking up with an angel-faced teenage 
killer named Alexis (Anderson Ballesteros). 
The kid was trained by the drug cartel but 
will off anyone who offends him or his lover. 
As deaths pile up, they have a comic effect; 
love apparently means never leaving the 
safety on. Full of sacrilegious rant, absurdist 
affectlessness and pop social criticism, this 
film plays like an old B movie: narratively 
improvisational, delusionally pretentious, 
weirdly watchable. —By Richard Schickel 


MUSIC 


NOW Maxwell; 1ST BORN 
SECOND Bilal Most love- 
balladeers aim for the 
heart; neo-soul crooners 
Maxwell and Bilal want you 
for your mind. Maxwell’s 
laid-back CD Now lacks the fire 

and immediacy its title seems to promise, 
ut e immaculate production and 
Maxwell’s thoughtful, nuanced vocals raise 
the album above standard R.-and-B. fare. 
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Bilal’s smart debut, Ist Born 
Second, has an admirably 
adventurous spirit, blend- 
ing hip-hop, scat, reggae 
and rock. On a few tracks, 
Bilal’s eclectic musical. 
vision flies out of control, 
but on the best songs, such as Sometimes, he 
conjures up gritty grooves that keep his 
spacey melodies tethered securely to planet 
Earth. —By Christopher John Farley 








TELEVISION 


JUNKYARD WARS TLC, Wednesdays, 9 p.m. 
E.T. No alliances, just teams. No bikinis, 
just coveralls. No rats, just—well, if there 
are rats under those junk piles, at least we 
never see them. Over the last year, this 
engineering showdown (which airs new 
episodes starting Sept. 12) quietly became 
the class of the reality-TV field, turning 
groups of tinkerers loose on a scrap heap to 
build cannons, gliders, rockets and the like 
out of detritus, then pit 
their improvised cre- 
ations against each oth- 
er. With humor and an 3 
adorable host (Cathy 
Rogers, the thinking 
viewer's Julie Chen)— 
and without the robo- 
macho aggressiveness of Comedy Central's 
BattleBots—Junkyard shows that, some- 
times, making smart, escapist TV is rocket 
science, —By James Poniewozik 





BOOKS 


VENUS ENVY By L. Jon Wertheim Wertheim, 
a Sports Illustrated writer, does more than 
deliver incredible access to the women’s 
tennis circuit. By taking us through the 
entire 2000 season—when Venus finally 
dominated the sport—he lets 
you know what it feels like to 
be on the tour. Not just the 
fans, money and amazing 
backbiting between players, 
but, without ever saying it, 
the grueling monotony and 
loneliness of being an itiner- 
ant athlete. But he also fits in 

the drama of a play-by-play and the 
tension of the locker room. And he 
includes priceless bits of Anna-tude, like 
when Kournikova, at a Wimbledon press 
conference sponsored by Berlei bras, 
which endorses her, responded to a ques- 
tion about her engagement with “My pri- 
vate life is private. I’m here to talk about 
my bras.” —By Joel Stein 








BUT WE DO. 


What if you could anticipate and act on customers’ preferences immediately 
in real time? Now you can. With a new solution from Compaq called ZLE—Zero 
Latency Enterprise. It gives global retailers the unique ability to access years of 
purchase history on any one of 40 million customers—in 1/4 of a second. So 
they can react even before their customers. And, even better, way ahead of 
their competition 


INNOVATIVE PRODUCTS, 
INTEGRATED INTO SOLUTIONS & to find out more go to compaq.com/IT 
DELIVERED GLOBALLY 
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W. Bruce Cameron 


BRITT MESSENS—TIB 


Downsizing at the Dinner Table 


It takes guts to show kids exactly how badly the family 
budget is faring, but it can yield unexpected rewards 


LIKE MANY AMERICANS, I RUN A FAILING BUSINESS: THE FAMILY 
budget. Lacking the flexibility of most commercial operations (I 


BY MATTHEW MARTIN 


ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME 





My children had already 
attended the required “We 
Spend Too Darn Much Mon- 
ey Around Here” lecture se- 
ries, so I decided this time to 
move from the philosophical 
to the practical. Using my 
computer and a program 
called Quicken, I printed 
out a blow-by-blow account- 
ing of every nickel 
made and spent by 
the Camerons so far 
this year, sparing 
no detail. 

Showing my chil- 
dren this data took 
some courage. I 
was raised in a 
family in which 
income was never 
discussed. I was 
merely told that my 
physician father made 
enough for us to just “get by.” 
As a consequence, I spent 
the first 10 years of my adult 
life learning that I would 
never be so well off as 
my dad. 

My greatest hesitation 
about opening the books to my 
children was that they might 
not be sufficiently mature to 
appreciate the sensitivity of 





You can read more Cameron 
columns at www.brucecam- 
eron.com 





can't exactly “downsize” my children), I took stock of my situation 
recently. I realized that if we were going to spend less than 100% 
of my salary every month, I was going to need the assistance of my 
entire household, all of whom regard themselves as fully 
empowered members of the family income disposal committee. 


what they were seeing. I 
carefully stressed that I was 
entrusting to their care 
something so personal that 













to share it with others would 
constitute a violation of 
family trust. 

Then I spilled the beans. 

At first, my children were 
shocked to see how much 
money I made—wow, we were 
rich! But then I showed how 
much the government took off 
the top, how much we spent 
and how little was left at the 
end of the month. When they 
saw our credit-card balances, 
they actually got angry: Why 
hadn’t I done something about 
this earlier? 
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The results of the family 
meeting were immediate. My 
children had always rolled 
their eyes when I suggested 
that not every single light bulb 
had to be turned on in an 
empty room; now they could 
clearly see the toll that utilities 
were taking on our monthly 
budget. 

My kids now consider 
putting on a sweater a 
viable alternative to 
goosing the thermo- 
stat. They under- 
stand when we pass 
up pricey treats 
at the grocery 
store that it is 
not because 
their parents 
are determined 









. never to have e pobre ap sislt aty 
anything good to eat,” as 2 rooms for injuries associ- 

the kids have charged, but = ated with 

because we need to feed the : 

whole family for an entire z 







month. 

As an added bonus, 
they are starting to pon- 
der their education and 
career strategies in light of 
what they have learned 
about how much it takes 
to maintain a certain 
lifestyle. It’s information 
I wish I'd had when I 
graduated from high 
school. H 
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STOCK ON WOOD You'd expect 
hard assets to do well ina down 


were up 4.2% last year, while the 


fund that’s a pure play on tim- 
ber, investors need to seek out 


specific companies, like Plum 
Creek Timber (PCL, up 10% this 
year) or Rayonier (RYN, up 13%). 


Annualized 1-yr. retum 
10%~ Timberland 


5 ~ 


“5 ~ sap 
500 —> 
-10 - 


‘SOURCES: NCREIF Timberland Index, Hancock 
National Resource Group 





HOT TIPS Inflation- 


cut the Treasury's cost of 
financing, which they didn’t. 
TIPS bonds have a lower 
interest rate than conventional 
Treasuries, but TIPS principal is 
adjusted annually for inflation. 
Interest is then paid on the 
higher principal amount. 
Result: TIPS gained 8.5% a 
year in the past three years, 
trouncing the 6.8% return of 
regular Treasuries. A commit- 
tee advising the Treasury says 
TIPS investors got $1.5 billion 
more than under traditional 
bonds and recommends ending 
this program. Consider a buy 
while the Treasury is mulling it 
over. —By Bernard Baumohl 


TIPS vs. conventional Treasuries, 
total retum, 
Dee. 31, 2000-Aug. 30, 2001 
8.51% 
5.87% 
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Sharen Eppersen 


TIME 


The Dollar Dilemma 


A weaker greenback helps manufacturers—but not 
the stock market. Prepare to defend your portfolio 


a spike in the U.S. jobless rate 
may hurt consumer confidence. 
If the dollar’s weakness contin- 
ues, it will not only have an ef- 
fect on your next trip, it could 
eventually hurt your portfolio. 

U.S. corporations such as 
Gillette, Procter & Gamble 
and the automakers get petu- 
lant about the muscular dollar 
because it makes American 
products more expensive 
around the world. 

But the dollar’s decline is 
dangerous, “It is extremely 
negative from the perspective 
of U.S. stock and bond mar- 
kets because we rely heavily 
on foreign investors,” says 
money manager Mark Lay of 
MDL Capital Management, 
based in Pittsburgh, Pa. “The 
weak dollar discourages for- 
eigners from investing in our 
markets. And that could have a 
catastrophic effect.” Foreign- 
ers hold about 12% of the U.S. 
stock market, 23% of corpo- 
rate bonds, and 44% of the 
Treasury market. That’s more 
than $7.3 trillion of U.S. assets, 
equal to 73% of America’s 
gross domestic product, ac- 
cording to researchers at 





Sharon Epperson is a corre- 
spondent for CNBC Business 
News. You can e-mail her at 
sharon.epperson@nbc.com 





SOURCE: Pacific 


Bridgewater Associates, a 
global asset management firm 
based in Westport, Conn. 

Despite a succession of rate 
cuts by Greenspan & Co., the 
dollar remained resilient be- 
cause investors—both here and 
abroad—were looking for a 
speedy turnaround in the U.S. 
economy. That optimism made 
U.S. assets more attractive. Now 
optimism is fading, and foreign- 
ers are questioning whether the 
U.S. is the best option. 

We need the world to have 
faith in our economy. Barring 
that, you need to dollar-proof 
your own portfolio. Multina- 
tionals could benefit from the 
weak dollar if there is increased 
demand for U.S. goods abroad, 
and earnings would get a boost 
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MONEY 


AMERICANS WHO VACATIONED IN EUROPE THIS SUMMER GOT TO 
enjoy the benefits of a strong U.S. dollar—better rates on hotel 
rooms, inexpensive meals and luxury gifts that were cheaper 
than might have been expected. Well, the vacation is over. The 
dollar’s value has been pounded by the euro and the Japanese yen. 
After showing signs of recovery earlier in the week, the dollar 

fell sharply against both currencies last Friday on concerns that 


echange Rate Service 





when overseas profits are repa- 
triated into dollars. “There will 
be more buying because of bet- 
ter earnings than there will be 
skittishness about being invest- 
ed in dollar-denominated equi- 
ties,” predicts Eaton Vance 
Management's chief economist, 
Bob MacIntosh. 

Investment strategists ad- 
vise adding some global equity 
funds to your portfolio. Not 
only is it a smart way to diversi- 
ty, but you will be happy you 
bought some European invest- 
ments if the euro continues to 
appreciate. That way, even if 
hotels and restaurants in Paris 
are a little more expensive, you 
will have enough stashed away 
so the dollar's weakness won't 
ruin your trip. a 
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LIFE INSURANCE ISN’T 

FOR THE PEORLE WHO DIE. 
ILS FOR THEPEOPLE 

WHO LIVE. 


When Michael Rausch was 
one year old, his mon 
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The Painless Way Back to school 


Series ensures that your children start PAINLESS MATH 
he right track. From math to history to 

writing composition, the Painless Series engages even the > woORD PROBLEMS 
most cynical student with a light approach that makes by Marcia Abramson 
mastering the subject both easy and fun. Developed by 

experienced educators as textbook supplements for middle 

school and high schoo! students, each painiess dose of 

focused tutoring inc brain-ticklers and 

challenging puzzles. 


Pub. Price: $8.95 each 


Our Price: $7.16 each 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $6.44 each 


Barron's Painless 
the school year on U 
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PAINLESS FRACTIONS 
by Alyece B. Cummings 
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PAINLESS GRAMMAR . by Lynette Long, Ph.D. ; ; 
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JOIN READERS” ADVANTAGE” AND SAVE AN ADDITIONAL 10% IN-STORE 5% ONLINE 
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Long... Live ... the ... King! 


OT LONG AGO, IT WAS HARD TO WRITE A COLUMN. 
Guys like Mike Royko used to have to get up from 
their desks, get into a car and ask people questions 
in neighborhoods that were sometimes dicey. 
Neighborhoods, I’m told, that had no decent 
restaurants for expense lunches. Back then, when 
the concept of news was limited to what happens 
to other people, editors wouldn’t even consider something as 





more for his print work. He’d also probably still be on wife 
No. 1 and heart No. 1. Instead, I am left here to mourn King 
not only as a reader—how am I going to find out if Steve Mar- 
tini’s next novel is a helluva read?—but as a disciple. 

Without King, I wouldn’t be able to write this column, or 
at least not in a way that takes only 20 minutes a week. I took 
King’s concept of typing up every minuscule thought that 
crosses my head and expanded it. Instead of just wasting the 


monumental as a columnist’s own mother’s wedding to be | thoughtin one sentence, as he does, I stretch each passing fan- 


newsworthy. 

Then along came Larry King. 
King, in USA Today, reinvented the 
concept of the column, making it the 
easiest job in the world. Using the 
classic three-dot format and replac- 
ing information with random opin- 
ions, he filled columns with sen- 
tences like these: “Does anybody 
know how to bake strawberry long- 
cake? ... I hate digital clocks ... If 
George Shearing is playing piano, I’m 
listening to the piano ... Whoever in 
vented the paper clip is a genius ... 
Someday they'll send pizza pies to 
your house like faxes, and boy will 
that make money.” By looking inside instead of outside, King 
effectively cut the workload of the modern columnist by 
98%. Once voice recognition replaces typing, the other 2% 
will be taken care of. 

But King, at least in the printed version, will soon be no 
more. USA Today, claiming it wants to end King’s 19-year 
reign while he is still at the top of his game, has canceled his 
column, which will make its last appearance on Sept. 24. Per- 
haps if he hadn’t done his TV show and had just stuck with his 
stress-free column job, King would have been appreciated 


1. TostarttheNFL 2. This picture 
season, George shows: 
Bush planned to: A) why Prince 


A) cook up some Charles will never 
“There Goes the be King 
Economy” chili B) a brutal cold 
B) rename the snap in England 
Redskins’ owner's C) how Prince 
box the D.C. White Charles gothis 
House stigmata 

C) handle the D) a woman giving 
opening cointoss Prince Charles 

D) “love tackle” money for breast- 
Vicente Fox cancer research 


a: 





cy into an entire article: I hate dogs... 
I never get Daylight Savings Time 
right ... The Post Office is one well- 
run organization ... Happy birthday, 
Robert Goulet ... Boy, do I love porn 
stars. 

Now that King is gone, I will honor 
him by using my platform here, in the 
back of a magazine full of journalists 
stuck in that 20th century “reporting” 
mind-set, to fulfill King’s legacy. I too 
have a dream. 

In the future, all columnists will 
write about me, or, if need be, them- 
selves. Opinions on news aren't 
worth as much as they once were, 
being yelled as they are from every corner of the TV screen. 
Instead, in these Real World times, columnists can serve an 
important new role: providing a voyeuristic glimpse into the 
life of anyone, whether a cranky Jew in braces or an over- 
sexed Jew who recently got his braces taken off. Either way, 
it can offer an uncomfortably revealing glimpse into the 
feelings of another person. And that, I believe, is a part of 
what the news should be delivering. Sorry about all this de- 
fensiveness. But if they move me five pages further back, I’m 
out of the magazine. ie 


4. What did Anne 
Heche NOT tell 
Barbara Walters? 


A) she talked to 
God using an 
invented language 
B) Ellen provided 
her best sex ever 
C) her auto- 
biography is called 
Call Me Crazy 

D) she was really 
proud of Six Days, 
Seven Nights 


5. The next Austin 
Powers sequel 
will be called: 


A) Octoshaggy 
B) Thundershag 
C) Moonshagger 
D)A View toa 
Shag 

E) Goldmember 
F) Phoning It In 


\. The FBI found 
a strand of Jimmy 
Hoffa's hair: 


A)ina1975 
Mercury Marquis 
Brougham 

B) behind the 
photocopier 

C) in Jason 
Sehorn's cleats 
D) in J. Edgar 
Hoover's teeth 
E) on Jimmy 
Hoffa's head 


By Joel Stein and 
Josh Tyrangiel 
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There's a place we all want to be. Go there.” 


We all have moments when all 














seems right with the world, when . 
everything that's important to us — . 
family, friends, career — is in 
perfect harmony. And we take joy in 
whatever form it comes. Guardian ‘ 
understands. For 140 years, we have 
been providing people with the 
financial os they need — helping 
them achieve their dreams, and 
acting in our clients’ best interests — 
stent, honorably dependably GUARDIAN 
Wer you want to go in life, 
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By ELLIN MARTENS 





model-actress-producer ELIZABETH HURLEY, be- 
low, at 36 can still give a blind man whiplash. But stepping aside for 
younger model CAROLYN MURPHY, 28, as the 
star for cosmetics giant Estée Lauder must have 
been a bit unsettling, no? “I couldn't be happier, 
and remain besotted with, and grateful to, Leon- 
ard and Evelyn Lauder, my surrogate American 
parents!” Hurley gushed. She'll remain a spokes- 
woman for Lauder fragrances and will try to take 
more time for acting. (She's got four films in the 
can, so one wonders how much more time she'll 
need.) As for Murphy, who beat out Gwyneth Paltrow for the job, this 
marks her return to modeling. A cover girl for American, British, 
French and Italian Vogue, she quit the life and moved to Costa Rica, 
where she met her chef husband; they now live in New York City with 
their baby girl. Carolyn probably has a few good years left. 


SO IT /S ALL ABOUT THE BENJAMINS 


They gave an awards ceremony last week, and an infomercial 
broke out—not to mention a Mutual of Omaha wildlife special, a 





dragfest (comedian ANDY DICK, left, as singer Christina Aguilera's 


“cousin Daphne”) and a monster truck rally. (P. Diddy arrived on 
an 18-wheeler.) And those were some of the more dignified mo- 


ments at the MTV Video Music Awards, a spectacle that started low 


and slithered downhill from there, landing in a lagoon of cheese, 
with BRITNEY SPEARS’ joyless gyrations to her new single Slave 


4U. (She didn’t like her boa, it seems.) The most curious aspect 
was the shameless shilling. Presenters like MACY GRAY, right, 


Busta Rhymes, Shakira and others were more interested 
in the “Song of Myself,” relentlessly hawking their new re- 
leases. At least Missy Elliott (low- 
ered from the ceiling via chande- 
lier) had the grace to remember the 

singer Aaliyah with an airbrushed por- 

trait on the back of her white leather 

jacket. Across the backside of 

Macy Gray's getup? BUY IT. 
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WELCOMING NIGHT 


After Hollywood's Summer of Duds, news 
that Philadelphia filmmaker M. NIGHT 
SHYAMALAN (The Sixth Sense; Un- 
breakable) is ready to start work on his 
next supernatural thriller is good news. 
But first—what did he think of that sum- 
mer ghost movie that ripped off his 
Sixth Sense twister ending? “I was both- 
ered by it,” he admits. “But | guess I'm 
flattered. So many times I'll come out of 
a movie and think, ‘! wish | had done 
that!"" His new movie, Signs, stars Mel 
Gibson as an ex-priest wrestling with his 
beliefs ("I like to cast slightly against 
type,” he understates), with Joaquin 
Phoenix as his brother. They own a farm 
that becomes the site of enormous, 
mysterious crop circles. A surprise end- 
ing to this one? He's coy, but promises 
it will be unique: “I'm an In- 
dian living in Philadel- 
phia—I can't help it!” 
Disney execs, who 
paid eight figures 
for the script, are 
counting on a hit— 
and hope the sur- 
prises stay on 
the screen. 
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Fay Weldon’s Object Lesson 


A novelist sells out, but, thank goodness, the rest of us have standards 


ront-paged a story last week ynics would say this sort of thing has been going on in books forever 

t Fay Weldon had been paid by an 

ari to mention its products brea, That's quite the 

e was well-turned peg 
leg ye got there, 

You mean, . ie: Ahab. 
every time I wrote \ LAN 
someone was wearing 
Armani I could've 
been getting 


paid?! 


The New York 
saying that th 
the Italian jews 
prominently in her new novel. Naturally, ther 


outrage in the literary community 


Aye, but this t'ain't 
just any peg leg, 
Ishmael. No, it 
be a peg le 
Bos'n Billy's uchty 
Peg Legs of 
Nantucket! 





lists are in it only for the money. But where 
cement on television? Or even in the movies? This 


ING literary 
Hold it right can of worms 
a - could even 
< affect 


there, mister. 
journalism : 
Just 


















does it all end? Paid prox 









Ae 
I was thinking, Cruise \ 
has to drink something 
in the bar scene, why 
not ask Anheuser-Busch 






That kind of funny 
business might be 































if they'd acceptable at 

ia f to on” Yaddo or ‘ kidding— 

Zo > him drink / Knopf, but In the about the 
this is news tonight: (= Here 
Hollywood. bloodshed, famine with a report 

There are and a puff piece about about how 

a $200 million movie monkeys 
our parent company is really could 
releasing runa 7 saa, 

in 3,000 theaters : 
this Friday! 










Meanwhile, back in the real world <a 
a little obscure? 
Hey, I've got an 

Instant Message™ 
from someone on my 

Buddy List!™ 







Fortunately g 

hands of hug ora se ev it < up 

oversight ensur ent” - I've decided on my thesis 

But siti line-ob t topic: an exegesis on the 
: May \ 20th century concept of 

“selling out.” 



















I fail to see what's 
wrong with writing an 
experimental novel 
about the fragmentary 
nature of modern 
consciousness and 
setting it at CNN 
Center. You should 
want to cross-promote 
your properties. And 
Greta Van Susteren 
is a perfect Mrs. 
Dalloway figure. 























down! You 
want to get & 
me fired? 
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IF 1T LOOKS FAMILIAR, YOU'VE SEEN IT IN YOUR DREAM: 


————— 
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ROOMIER AND MORE POWERFUL THAN EVER. HEAVEN KNOWS, IT LOOKS LIKE NO OTHER CAMRY YOU'VE EVER SEEN. AND IT STARTS AT $19,455" PINCH ME (PRICE AS SHOWN $25,880.) Co ) 


THE NEW CAMRY. 
@D 


GET THE FEELING. TOYOTA. 





“8 toyota.com 


O20) TOYOTA MOTOR SALES, EEA. INC BUCKLE BP! 9G IT FOR THOSE WHO LOVE YOU “MSRP INCLUDES BELIVERY, PROCESSING AND HANDLING TT EXC\ODES TAX, TITLE, LICENSE, OF 


THOMS AND REGIONALLY REQUIRED EGUUPMENT ACTUAL DEALER PRICE MAY VART 











Jell Home 
Dimension’ 4300 Desktop 


y Jays for qualified t 
— 4 E-VALUE Code: 00268-500908f 












I'm a Dimension 4300 — the back-to-school 





PC with an unbelievable report card. |’ve got 
everything your kid needs to roar right through 
the semester without roaring right through your budget, including an Intel 
Pentium® 4 processor which delivers performance where you need it most 
And I’m backed by an award-winning 24-hour service and support team that 


> to order according to what you 





knows me inside and out. Plus, since I’m m 
want your PC to do, | deliver up-to-the-minute technology at a price that’s hard 
to match. And best of all? I’m only a mouse click or a phone call away. | am a 


better way of finding, buying and owning a computer. A better way that’s easy 
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Call or go online to learn about our Windows® XP upgrade program. 
Dell PCs use genuine Microsoft Windows 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 


y apply. Must register within 30 days of receiving computer and accept DeliNet/MSN Ter f Service 





